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PREFACE. 



The first two lectures in this volume weie deliyered 

I ^ in January 1874 to the Philosophical Institution 

' of Edinburgh^ in the Queen Street Hall, the place in 

' which the United Presbyterian Church holds its 

annual Synod. The third lecture was delivered in 

Edinburgh in 1871 to the High School literaiy 

Association. The fourth was published in the 

Museum for April 1866^ after having been given in 

Stirling, Dunfermline, and Edinburgh ; and the fifth 

was an article that appeared in the Musemn tor 

1864. 

To the two first lectures I have affixed a list of 
the books which seem to me the most important on 
the subjects discussed. But I do not intend the 
list to be exhaustive. I am under obligations to a 
great number of books and pamphlets, which it would 
be tedious to enumerate; but, perhaps, I should not 
have omitted to mention Keller^s Collection of Laws 
on German InstTuction, and the recent contributions 
to the question of English Education, by Professor 
Payne, Mr. Fitch, and Professor Morley. 
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LECTURE I. 

mSTORT OF EDUCATION IK PRUS8U. * 

Two Methods of treating the sobject^— The Reasons for adopting 
one — Gradation of Schools in Prussia — Educational Legisla- 
tion — Nature of the Prussian Success — Attitude of the 
Churches towards Education — ^History of relation between 
Church and State in Education-^The Churches divided into 
Evangelical and Roman Catholic — ^The Teachers and Reli- 
gion — ^The Qerman Parliament of 1848 — The Reaction — 
Bismarck and Falk — The action of the State in Education 
— Opinions of Philosophers — History of the State's efforts 
— The mode of regular Education — ^The Schoolmaster— The 
people — ^Wide appreciation of Education — ^Reasons for it — 
Pestalozzi — Study of the Science of Education — The belief 
in Education — ^Frederick the Great — Stein. 

The subject on which I have undertaken to lecture 
this evening is the history of education in Prussia. 
It is not the history of education in Germany. In 
the matter of popular Education some of the German 
States are ahead of Prussia; but throughout these 
various States there prevails such a variety of method 
and of organisation, that it would produce nothing 
but confusion if I were to discuss their educational 
systems in one lecture. 

In dealing with my subject, two courses lie open 
for me. History is the evolution of the divine ideas 
in human society. All the passions and perplexities, 

B 
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all the associations and efforts of man, aU the intel- 
lectual and moral moTcments that take place, are 
hut the seemingly discordant notes which go to form 
one world harmony. And when we thus conceive 
history, it is the part of the historian to ascertain 
the exact truth, to evolve the real motives and mo- 
tive forces that urge men on, and to place them in 
harmonious relation with each other. If I were to 
treat the history of education in this way, I should 
require many more hours than one to attempt to do 
justice to my theme ; and so I must relinquish this 
method. The other plan that lies open to me is one 
more within the range of accomplishment, and more 
in harmony with what the directors of this institu- 
tion wished when they asked me to deal with this 
subject. I take one human phase of the subject, 
and try to show you how such means have had such 
a result. But I must do this with a caution. We 
can gather lessons from history. It is indeed full 
of instruction for us. But one prominent lesson of 
history is this, that all mere reproducers of the past, 
all who simply imitate what has taken place before, 
are sure ultimately to fail and be despised. We are 
ourselves now making present history, and we must 
weave the web, not from the tattered garments of 
past ages, or of foreign nations, but out of our own 
living selves, from the vigorous and healthy action 
of our own minds and hands. In treating the history 
of Prussian education, therefore, I do not wish to 
propose anything for your bare imitation, but to lay 
before you as accurate a statement of facts and ideas 
as I can within my Hmited time. 
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I start then from this universally acknowledged 
fact, that the Prussians have organised a successful 
system of education. How have they been success- 
ful in this matter ? 

In answering this question it is essential that we 
have a clear idea of the nature of the success. And 
in order to your attaining this, you will allow me to 
give you a short account of the Prussian organisa- 
tion of schools. The school for the mass of the 
people is called the Volkschule, The children attend- 
ing this school are from seven to fourteen years of 
age. The obligatory age is &om the commencement 
of the seventh to the end of the fourteenth in most 
provinces. The child of five years of age is admis- 
sible. " The object of the school is to guarantee to 
the Prussian youth, through instruction, practice, and 
education, the foundations of culture and moral fit- 
ness for life in the State and in the Church, as well 
as for their trades or callings." For this purpose 
they receive instruction in religion. They learn to 
read, write, and speak their mother tongue accurately. 
They are made acquainted with the physical features 
and geography of Prussia. They are taught Prus- 
sian history ; and they receive practice in arithmetic 
and drawing as far as is necessary for the life of a 
citizen. They are also taught music and gjrmnastic 
exercises. A higher grade of the Volkschule is the 
Bwgefrschvhy or citizens' school, where in addition to 
the subjects already mentioned, fuller instruction is 
given in history and geography and the pupils may 
Sam mathemScs and some fSeign langiajes. 

Sising in grade we come to the Realschulm or 
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practical schools, and the Oymnasien or culture schools. 
Both are for pupils of the same age, from about nine 
to eighteen. Both classes belong to what are called 
higher schools, and have for their common object 
"to give to Prussian boys the foundations of a 
scientific culture, and to develop their moral power." 
The Realschden are intended for those who, in their 
future careers, have to deal with matter inventively 
or spiritually. The pupils are to be masters of 
manufactories, civil engineers, or such like, and will 
have to apply the laws of matter to carry out the 
conceptions of their minds in material forms. Ac- 
cordingly, the central subjects of instruction are 
modem languages, mathematics, and the natural 
sciences. They finish their education in the higher 
technical schools for special departments, in what 
we may caU technical colleges. The Oymnasien, on 
the other hand, are intended either for those who 
have the means and leisure to give themselves a 
purely human culture, or who intend to act upon 
the minds of their fellow-men through intellectual 
and spiritual means. The central subjects are there- 
fore the ancient languages and mathematics, and the 
students pass from the Oymnasien to the universities. 
The universities are the final grade. " The task of 
the universities is the advancement of science in 
general, and the scientific training and equipment 
of the future servants of the State and the Church 
in particular." The student here enters a widely 
different phase in his career. At the Oymnasien the 
aim has been to give him an equable rounded and 
complete development of all his powers ; but, cha- 
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racterising his state generally, we should say that his 
mind has been more receptive than productive. The 
university stage is considered the stage for produc- 
tion. At the school he has acquired all the tools 
requisite for original investigation. At the univer- 
sity his work is to investigate. He can choose his 
own department. In that department he can choose 
any subject for special examination, and to that sub- 
ject he is expected to apply all the powers of his 
mind, stimulated by the example of professors in the 
same department who are giving to their students 
specimens of the best that they can do in the way 
of original investigation. 

Such is a general outline of the Prussian system. 
It will be noticed that this system is based on ideas, 
that every grade of schools has a special aim and 
purpose aiilaed to it. and that its aLigements are 
made to attain this purpose. One of the most im- 
portant features of the history of Prussian education 
is the treatment of this question as to what should 
be the purpose of each grade of schools. There is a 
wide diversity of opinion on this subject. Those 
definitions which I have given you are the definitions 
of the Prussian cabinet of 1862, and especially of 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Minister of Instruction at that 
time. The Prussian system includes within it many 
other kinds of schools, such as industrial schools and 
schools for the blind. You will also notice that the 
system does not include schools for the higher edu- 
cation of girls. This subject has again and again 
attracted the attention of the Prussian cabinet and 
ministers of education ; and the last plan of an edu- 
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cation bill contained a provision for the establish- 
ment of Gymnasien for girls, but as yet comparatively- 
little has been done in this direction. 

Prussia possesses several Staties which at various 
times have been added to the dominion. These 
States had different systems of education, and Prus- 
sia is behind some other States of Germany in that 
it has never been able to bring all its schools under 
one uniform law. ' An Education Act for Prussia has 
yet to be passed. Three attempts have been made 
by Altenstein, by Ladenberg, and by Bethmann- 
Hollweg, but difficulties, especially religious difficid- 
ties, have stood in the way. This diversity appears 
most of all in the different modes of supporting and 
managing the schools. But if you remember that 
the following statements may be subject to modifi- 
cation in certain localities, I may describe the man- 
agement thus. Prussia is divided for governmental 
purposes into eleven provinces, not including Hohen- 
zollem. Before 1866 there were only eight provinces. 
These eleven provinces are divided into thirty-five go- 
vernmental districts (jRegierungsbezirk), The districts 
are divided into kreise or circles, and the circles are 
composed of gemeinde, communes or parishes. There 
are school-boards for the parish, for the governmental 
districts, and the province. The parishes are bound 
to maintain the Volkschule, or people's school, and to 
take a special interest in it. In questions of doubt 
the case is referred to the board that regulates the 
affairs of the governmental district. This board has 
also the supervision of the school committee of town 
or parish. Each province has a special school-board^ 
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which undertakes the care and control of the Beal^ 
schtUen and Cfymnasien ; and there is for the whole 
empire a Minister of Instruction and an Education 
Board, having superintendence of the whole of edu- 
cation, and the care of the universities in particular. 
There are thus four boards dealing with education — 
the school committee of the town or parish, the 
board of the governmental district, the board of the 
province, and the board of the empire, and at the 
head of all is the Minister of Education. 

Let me note now wherein the success of this sys- 
tem lies. It is acknowledged on all hands that the 
Gymnctsien are the best in the world, and that the 
universities are completely successful in producing 
the highest scholarship and the greatest scientific 
attainments. The system of higher instruction has 
given to Prussia, and to the rest of Germany along 
with her, the foremost place in the investigation of 
truth; and all other civilised nations are indebted 
to her for a great deal of the stimulus which they 
receive in the prosecution of scholarship and science. 
The Prussians have laid special stress on this point. 
They believe that the thorough education of the 
middle classes is the surest foundation of a stable 
and efficient government, and they have acted on the 
conviction that there cannot be a good popular edu- 
cation if there is not a thoroughly good high educa- 
tion. Their popular education is not deemed so 
complete a success as the higher; but this is not 
because Prussia fails to accomplish what she aims 
at, but because her aims are not high enough. Her 
success in popular education may be stated thus : — 
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For the last forty years nearly every human being 
in Prussia capable of being educated has been edu- 
cated, and at least nine-tenths have received all the 
education which the State thinks it desirable that 
the labouring classes should have. Thus, for instance, 
in Berlin,in 1851-5 2,there were of those that entered 
the army without education 0*22, with defective 
education 5*12, with satisfactory 94*66 per cent. 
The last official statistics on this subject are for the 
years 1862 to 1864. In 1864 Prussia, with her 
eight provinces, had 19,226,270 inhabitants. Of 
these 3,457,301 were children of the ages from 5 
to 14. Of these children 2,938,679 were in the 
public elementary schools. Of the remaining 518,62 2, 
503,054 could be accounted for as being in private 
schools, or in institutions for higher education, or in 
some such way, leaving 15,568 children unaccounted 
for. But the writer thinks that it would be a 
rash inference that these children are growing up 
without instruction, for there seems, especially in 
the account of one province, some mistake. And 
he remarks on the result : " The recognition of the 
fact that the securing of good school instruction is 
a benefit for the children, may be regarded as uni- 
versal, and renders easy the official control of school 
attendance. The prosperity of trades, the lively 
intercourse which widens the circle of vision, the 
competition in the different branches of business, the 
influence of the great creations of industry and art, 
and of scientific investigations, participation in public 
occurrences, awaken the spirit of the nation, and lead 
it to a recognition of the worth of mental culture 
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and respect for the school. Even to children, to 
whom these points of view are still far distant^ at- 
tendance at schoolis something that they look on as a 
matter of course. They are accustomed to see their 
playmates going to school, and look forward with 
eagerness to the day when they will join the elder 
children in going to the schooL** You will remem- 
ber that these are the words of a cold official statis- 
tical docimient, but they give faithfully the nature 
of the Prussian success : nearly every child imder 
instruction at six or seven : nearly every child able 
to read, write, coimt, draw, sing, and with a fair 
knowledge of the history and physical geography of 
Prussia at fourteen : and a imiversal recognition of 
the value of education even amongst the lower classes. 
The question we have now to answer is. How has 
this result been attained ? 

And first we must look at the attitude of the 
Church to popular education. With the Greeks 
and Bomans education was widely spread, and the 
ciilture that was aimed at was a human culture, an 
effort to bring into play all the faculties of man. 
But, through various causes, this culture vanished 
before the peculiar forms which Christianity assumed, 
and in the middle ages almost the only educated 
men were the clergy. The people were sunk in 
ignorance, and in the eyes of the clergy requii-ed no 
illumination of an intellectual kind. They could 
direct them how to save their souls and be secure 
for eternity, and if once secure about eternity they 
need trouble themselves no further with intellectual 
aims and speculations. In this state the Eeforma- 
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tion found the masses of the people. The Beformdr 
tion roused these masses^ and to some extent appealed 
to them. The Scriptures were put into their hands. 
Yet still the clergy believed that the one use of 
literary culture for the people was to read the Bible, 
and they claimed this work entirely as their own. 
Any schoolmasters whom they might employ were 
officials of the Church. This was the case in all the 
countries of the Eeformation. In Germany some 
arrangements were made to carry out this instruc- 
tion, and at any rate a foundation was laid. But the 
work was done in the most careless manner, and 
when in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there 
were others besides the clergy who felt an interest 
in the work of education, a conflict arose between 
them and the clergy. The Church asserted that the 
work of education was hers. The others asserted 
that it was not specially the work of the Church, 
but the work of parents, the work of man as a social 
being. In some cases this conflict has been a ter- 
rible obstacle to the progress of education. In 
Prussia it has not been so to any great extent. And 
for this there seem to me to be two reasons in par- 
ticular. 

In the first place, the Church in Prussia is under 
the control of the State. Luther disliked giving 
political power to ecclesiastics, and wherever his 
influence prevailed, the prince or king was placed at 
the head of the Church. Prussia has had a succes- 
sion of kings who used their power vigorously in 
this matter of education. In the earliest period 
after the Beformation the consistory of the Church 
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had the control of educational matters. It was 
tinder the control of the elector, then of a priyj 
councillor {StaatsrcOh), and after that of the minist^ 
of justice. But the work was so badly done that 
many districts were ahnost entirely destitute of 
popular education. The whole instruction that was 
given was generally given by the sacristan, or beadle, 
of the Church. On November 10th, 1722, a law 
was passed that " for sacristans and schoolmasters in 
landward parishes no workmen be admissible except 
tailors, weavers, smiths, wheelmakers, and waiters." 
On I7th September 1738 we have a rescript against 
" vagrant tailors and tramps, and vagrancy, and that 
in the landward parishes no tailor be endured except 
the sacristan and schoolmaster." The schoolmaster 
was in those days always a handicraftsman, some- 
times with privileges, as keeping a wine-shop ; and 
even after Frederick the Great did his best to alter 
this state of affairs, he had to relegate the task of 
teaching to some extent to invalided soldiers. The 
Church had thus really neglected the education of 
the people. The State interfered. Frederick Wil- 
liam, the Father of Frederick the Great, gave a pre- 
sent of 50,000 thalers as the commencement of an 
endowment for education ; and Frederick the Great 
struck in more deeply. He took the supervision of 
the schools out of the hands of the consistory, and 
established an Oher-SchvicoUegium, or supreme council 
of education. This instruction (Feb. 22, 1787) 
commences : " As it is of extreme importance to us 
that in our lands everywhere, through suitable 
instruction of the youth, good men and useful citi- 
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• 

zens be educated for every rank; but this impor- 
tant object cannot be better attained than through 
a uniform universal inspection, which extends over 
the whole of the united education of our lands, and 
conducted according to principles tested in one way, 
we have resolved to appoint a supreme council of 
education [Ober-Schukolleffium] over all our royal 
lands." This was the first decided step to separate 
the school from the Church, and to constitute it a 
State institution by itself. A further impulse was 
given by the provisions of the Allgemeines LandrecJU, 
which had been prepared in the reign of Frederick 
the Great, but was not published till 5th February 
1794, during the reign of his successor Frederick 
William II. This LandrecJU is still the law for 
education in Prussia. It affirms that schools and 
universities are institutions of the State, and that 
all public schools and institutions for education are 
under the superintendence of the State. But Fre- 
derick the Great did not rashly meddle with the 
Church. Before his time the .clergyman of each 
parish was the superintendent of the people's school. 
Frederick did not alter this, but he made it a reality. 
He demanded that the clergyman should make him- 
self acquainted with the art of teaching ; and in the 
performance of his duty as inspector he was to visit 
the school once a fortnight, and to examine most 
minutely into all the affairs of the school In fact, 
the clergyman must have been nearly as much of a 
schoolmaster as a clergyman. Later laws continued 
this practice. Thus, for .instance, by a law for 
Brandenburg, 1841, the clergyman of a landward 
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parish had to teach four hours a week. In almost 
all schools he took the most arduous part of the 
rdigious instniction into his own hands. A stUl 
further advance was made when in 1808 a section 
of the ministry of the interior was assigned to reli* 
gion, education, and medicine. And finsJly in 1817 
a separate ministry for religion, education, and medi* 
cine, was formed, and Altenstein was chosen the 
minister. This Oher-SchuleolUgiwm,, and especially 
the minister, have prevented religious di£ferences 
from interfering with the thoroughness of the educa- 
tion. The minister draws out his scheme of action 
for the time. He cannot contravene the laws, but if 
no law exists he has the power to make laws for the 
time being. They are not part of the national code, 
but they have all the force of laws until either the 
government make a law, or he or his successor issues 
different regulations. Accordingly, religious differ- 
ences which cannot be settled are left unsettled. The 
minister gives his decision in each particular case as 
it occurs, but meantime he sees that the work of edu- 
cation is going on. 

The other reason why religious differences have 
not injured greatly the progress of education is that 
the Prussians have clung closely to the form of their 
ancestral religion. They regard the Church as a 
unity intended to embrace within it aU varieties of 
opinion, and allowing great liberties to its members 
provided they are honestly attached to its traditions 
and wish its permanence. They have been wflliog 
to sink their minor differences, and unite together 
in being members of one Church. And it is well 
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known that the Protestant Church of Prussia has 
allowed its members great latitude of thought, and 
in consequence of this latitude there has been in the 
Prussian mind a general tendency to attempt the 
reconciliation of various lines of tiiought^ and show 
their substantial identity. Thus, for instance, 
Hegel's philosophy was an attempt to reconcile the 
most orthodox forms of Christianity with philosophi- 
cal speculation. The Tubingen school have always 
maintained that beneath the formulas of the Church 
there were real and profound truths which form the 
basis of the absolute religion. And so it has hap- 
pened that there have been few dissenters in Prussia. 
In the official document of 1864, mentioned already, 
the children of dissenters at school are set down as 
6010,2197intownsand3813 in the country. This is 
exclusive of Jews, for whom special provision is made. 
There are thus only two forms of religion in Prussia^ 
the Evangelical (or Protestant) and Boman CathoUc. 
The Evangelical is a union of the Eeformed and the 
Lutheran ; but though the Eeformed and Lutheran 
are really different, the law wishes to ignore the 
difference. The existence of only two forms of con- 
fession makes the religious difficidty a matter of easy 
solution. All schools belong to either the one or 
the other, because all the children belong to the one 
or the other. Where the confessions are not strong 
enough to support a separate school, there are what 
are called simultaneous schools ; that is, schools 
where, if there is only one schoolmaster, one of each 
confession is appointed in turn. The Evangelical is 
always succeeded by a Boman Catholic, and the 
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Boman Catholic by an EvaogelicaL Where there 
are two masters, one must be an Evangelical and 
the other Boman Ca^jholia This is a veiy unsatis- 
factoiy kind of arrangement, and the Government 
has always endeavoured to make the number of such 
schools as small as possible. 

Prussia thus contributes nothing to the solution 
of the religious difficulty by axff of its enactments. 
There is a conscience clause in all its schools ; but 
this conscience clause simply means that an Evan- 
gelical child is not bound to attend Soman Catholic 
teaching, nor a Boman Catholic Evangelical teaching. 
There have been dissenters in Prussia, but the 
Government is always inclined to look upon their 
associations as political ; and sometimes veiy strin- 
gent laws have been made agaiost them. Thus in 
1853, when the Pietistic party was very strong, a 
preacher of a Free (creedless) Church was stopped by 
the police because he had in his congregation children 
under fourteen years of age. He might preach to 
adults who adopted his opinions, but he must not 
teach children. In 1854 a school of a Free Church 
was shut up. All the children of the community 
must be educated either in the Evangelical or Boman 
Catholic confessions. More recently permission has 
been granted to dissenters to have schools of their 
own, but no dissenter can be a master in a pubUc 
school 

The enactments of the Prussians, then, throw no 
light on this religious question. But the history of 
education in Prussia throws a great deal. There is, 
as I have said, every diversity of opinion within the 
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two Churches, and the different tendencies have had 
their fierce struggles. Frederick the Great was a 
tolerant monarch, and in his «time great toleration 
was practised. But after his death a vigorous effort 
was made to stamp out the neology which had in- 
vaded the schools as well as the Church by the 
strictest tests. The successor of Frederick did not 
reign very long, and .with a change of reign came a 
change of method in dealing with religion. Alten- 
stein, the first Minister of Instruction, was a man of 
wide and liberal ideas ; and during his time, from 
1817 to 1840, there was great latitude of thought 
permitted in Church and school He was succeeded 
by Eichhom, a narrow bigot. But Eichhom had 
come too late. Persecutions at a certain stage are 
the surest means of spreading the ideas which they 
are intended to repress. And Eichhom, by his cen- 
sures and dismissals of teachers, no doubt helped the 
movement which had begun in the ministry of Alten- 
stein. This movement would well repay a detailed 
exposition, but I must indicate it in a few sentences. 
Through various circumstances, but especially through 
Pestalozzi, the teachers of Prussia had got new light 
on their vocation. They had come to feel that their 
special function was to draw out aU the powers of 
the child into healthy, full activity. And in this 
they at once came into collision with the ChurcL 
The education of the Church aims at preparing the 
pupils for another world. The education of the 
teacher draws out all his powers in this. The 
Church is apt to look on the child as a lost and 
erring sheep who has to be gathered back into the 
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fold. The teachers of Prossia looked on the child 
as a wonderfully oiganised, healthy being, possessed 
of great powers which were capable of expansion. 
The Church wished to make the pupils believe its 
creed : the teachers threw the creed aside, treated 
the abstract as unfit for the nature of the child, and 
wished to saturate the child's mind with the love of 
truth and goodness by concrete examples. In a 
word, the teaches came to see that the functions of 
the Church and the School, though they might coin- 
cide at some points, yet were widely and essentially 
different. And they in strong and vigorous argu- 
ment demanded that the School should be inde- 
pendent of the Church. They were an able, honest, 
and conscientious body of men, led by a man of wide 
culture and steady purpose, Diesterweg, a follower of 
Pestalozzi's. They had no great faith in the creeds 
of the Churches, but they were devoutly religious 
men. And with the deep earnestness which charac- 
terised them they permeated the minds of the child- 
ren with their own ideas ; they gave their whole 
energies to awaken intellectual life in their pupils, 
and that life was necessarily accompanied by a desire 
for freedom. The revolutions of 1848 burst upon 
the world. The German people had now a chance 
of speaking out their mind. The German Parlia- 
ment met in Berlin. Among the first questions 
taken up was that of education. 

Conferences of teachers, directors of seminaries, 
school counsellors, and others, were held, and the 
results were given in a scheme, in which it is said ; 
'* The public people's schools, as well as all other 
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public educational institixtionS; are under the inspec- 
tion of their own officials, and are free from every 
ecclesiastical oversight." The National Assembly 
adopted this article in the following form: "The 
public people's schools, as well as all other public 
educational institutions, stand under the superin- 
tendence of their own officials named by the State: 
The direction of the external affairs of the people's 
school and the choice of teachers belong to the 
parish. The religious instruction is managed and 
superintended by the different religious societies." 
Diesterweg, who was a representative in the Assembly, 
was for a slightly different plan, by which the reli- 
gious instruction should be removed from aU control 
of the clergy, and placed entirely and absolutely in 
the hands of the teacher. This article of the 
National Assembly now mentioned was adopted in 
the constitution of December 5, 1848, and substan- 
tially also in the constitution of 1850, to which the 
king swore. But a reaction set in. The school- 
masters were blamed for the revolution. Diester- 
weg was cashiered. Political freedom and religious 
freedom seemed to go hand in hand, and they 
must both be stamped out. The king, it was said, 
had gone too far, and the people must be kept 
under. The Pietistic party took the side of des- 
potism. The Government gave them fall scope, and 
Stahl was allowed to use the civil power to ex- 
tinguish aU dissenters. The Ultramontanes also 
seized the opportunity. Pietism, Despotism, and 
Ultramontanism shook hands together, and the 
priests claimed and got large control over education. 
This period, from 1850 to 1872, is the dark period 
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in the histoiy of Pnusian educatioiL The clerical 
and despotic reaction found its expieseion in the 
three HegulcUivm of 1854. The Minister of Edncar 
tion had resolved to pnt an end to religious aberra- 
tions and political aspirations by altering the mode 
of educating the young. And it deserves special 
notice that the method which he adopted to check 
the desires of the people for political and religious 
freedom was cram. The children were to commit 
to memory so many prayers, a large number of 
hymns, and a large number of passages from the 
Bible. The memory, above everything, was to be 
practised ; the child was to learn, whether he knew 
the meaning or not ; and the teacher was to adhere 
closely to his text-book. There was to be as little 
room as possible for the exercise of reason. In the 
training of teachers the utmost care was to be taken 
not to instruct them beyond a certain well-defined 
limit ; and they were forbidden to read Goethe and 
Schiller, '* the so-called classical literature," because it 
might withdraw them from the Church life. In 
fact, for the first time the Prussian Minister had 
meddled with the minute details of school work ; and 
though the r^ulatives contained some sound princi- 
ples, yet they were justly looked on by the teachers 
and liberal thinkers of Prussia as degrading the edu- 
cation of the country. On one point, however, all 
the Ministers of this period felt inclined to give way. 
The parish clergyman or priest, as we have seen, was 
the inspector of the parish people's school An 
ecclesiastic was inspector of the schools of a circla 
Both, indeed, were under officials, for the most part 
laymen, experienced schoolmen, who were bound by 
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no Church ties, and therefore they were controlled. 
Both were also expected to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the science and art of teaching. Tet 
still they were ecclesiastics, and the teachers urged, 
and the nation backed them, that the first requisite 
for the office of inspector should be that the person 
should be a practised and scientific teacher. The 
Ministers acknowledged this in the laws they pro- 
jected. Even the late Minister, Mlihler, whose 
ecclesiastical proclivities gave the nation great 
offence, lays it down that *' the higher school inspec- 
tion ought not to be connected exclusively or princi- 
pally with ecclesiastical offices, but, above all things, 
should be placed in the hands of tried members of 
the scholastic profession (bewdhrter SchtUmdnner)'' 
Mlihler, as you remember, had to retire, mainly 
owing to 'his unpopularity, but on the special occa- 
sion of interference with Joachim. The public de- 
manded a liberal Minister of Education. The nation 
had been growing in strength. The Austrian war 
roused its spirit. The Franco-Prussian war made its 
demands irresistible. They were eager that an effort 
should be made to break their ecclesiastical bondage. 
They were eager that education should no longer 
vary according to the temper of the Minister, but 
that there should be one law for the whole of Prussia. 
Bismarck perceived the spirit of the nation, and he 
at once chose Falk as Minister of Eeligion, Instruc- 
tion, and Medicine, in January 1872. Falk was 
bom in Metschkau, near Striegau, in Silesia, in 1827. 
His father was Protestant pastor there, but removed, 
taking Falk with him, to Breslau. Falk studied law, 
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and had gained the esteem of Bismarck by his eneigj, 
his insight, and his decision. His accession to the 
ministiy was hailed with delight, and his two years 
of office have ahready produced great results. One 
of his first acts was to claim for the State the entire 
superintendence of education. It was on this occar 
sion that Bismarck made the speech in which he de- 
clared war against the Ultramontanes. The school 
was a State institution, and ought not to be sub- 
servient to any ecclesiastical power. In previous 
times there had been a wonderful peace between 
the different confessions in Prussia. Becent circum- 
stances, notably the two wars, had put an end to 
this peace. And the State must decide the conflict 
All inspectors of schools, whether clergjrmen or lay- 
men, must act as servants of the State, not of the 
Church, and must be entirely under the control of 
the State. The Bill passed the House of Bepresent- 
atives, and was carried in the Herrenhaus after this 
speech of Bismarck's by 125 to 76. Immediately 
a great nximber of clergymen resigned their positions 
as local or circle inspectors. Accomplished school- 
men took their place, and at this present moment a 
revolution is thus quietly going on. 

Soon after this Falk maintained Old Catholic 
teachers in their position against all the thunders of 
Pope and Archbishop. 

Falk then dealt with the question of the regula- 
tives of 1854. You will take note of the method 
of procedure. First a conference was held of twenty 
persons, consisting of members of the House of Peers 
and House of Bepresentatives, school counsellors. 
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jdirectors of seminaries for teachers, one member of 
a local board, and one principal teacher of a Volk- 
sehule. They belonged to different parties. Hie 
conference lasted from 11th June 1872 to the 20th 
June. Then Dr. Schneider, who had been director 
of the Berlin Seminary for Teachers, and was and is 
now a member of the Supreme Council of Education, 
was asked to draw up a new series of regulations for 
the people's schools and for seminaries. These were 
discussed and adopted by Falk, and appeared on 
15th October 1872. They abrogate the three regu- 
latives of 1854, and all the later supplements, espe- 
cially those of 19th November 1859 and 16th 
February 1861. And the spirit of them is entirely 
opposed to the narrowing influence of the regulatives. 
Special care is taken to urge that the memory be 
not over-loaded, that the children understand what 
they read, and that the teacher be not fettered in 
his methods. These regulations are creating a new 
era in Prussian education. The last of Talk's mea- 
sures which I shall mention is a vigorous effort to 
get better salaries for the schoolmasters. The Prus- 
sian schoolmasters are very poorly paid ; but the 
Government has always sympathised with them, and 
has often tried to ameKorate their worldly condition. 
Keen agitation is stUl going on as to the religious 
question. Pamphlets are appearing every day on 
the relation of Church and State. The manifest 
tendency of them is to hasten the complete separa- 
tion of the school from the Church, and as a conse- 
quence of this to leave the teaching of religion 
entirely to the parents and the churches. P^edagogic 
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ieasons are again felt powerfully in this direction. 
'^ Uie moral influence of the teacher/' says Eduaid 
Zeller, the historian of Greek philosophy, in Lectures 
on State and Church, deliyered in the University of 
Berlin, and published in 1873, " on his scholars is 
so little attached to a dogmatic confession, that on 
tibe contrary it must be marked out as a psedagogio 
demand of modem training to plant in them the 
moral feelii^ the consciousness of right, and the 
sense of a universal love of man, independently of 
all dogmatic suppositions, and therefcwe independ- 
ently of confessional limitation and intolerance." Dr. 
Fricke, in his prize essay on religious instruction, 
bases his arguments almost exclusively on paedagogic 
principles. Of course other reasons are adduced* 
^ Aa the minting," says Zeller, " of the population 
has made the confessional state an impossibility, so 
also will it make the confessional school even more 
and more impossible.'' 

There is at present a society in Berlin which 
aims at thus fireeing the school And it may be 
presumed that, if the people are again allowed to 
express their feelings fully as in 1848, the same 
results will follow, and the religious instruction will 
be left to the religious communities. In addition 
to tiie feeling of the people, there is now the convic- 
tion of eminent statesmen that, since the balance of 
religious parties has been disturbed, this is the only 
practical way to escape from the difficulties which 
have arisen, and must continually arise. 

While the question of religious education has not 
interfered with the- success of the intellectual, we 
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find that the State has done its utmost for it. And 
here we must examine for a moment the Prussian 
idea of the State and its functions. The ancient 
Greeks and Eomans had a stronger consciousness of 
the claims of society than of those of the individual 
They saw that society lived for ever. The individual 
members died, but the society, the community, was 
ever renewed and ever continued. And the indi- 
vidual members derived their blessings and privi- 
leges from society. It was therefore the bounden 
duty of every individual to think first of the good 
of the community, to sacrifice his own wishes and 
pleasures for its welfare, and to submit to all 
restrictions which the general weal, the common- 
wealth, might impose. Existence in a State demands 
unselfishness. This ancient idea the Prussians have 
retained. The nation is a unity ; the rulers are its 
head, its brains ; and their work is to accomplish^ 
through the machinery of the State, all that is best 
accomplished through that machinery. Education 
is one of these things. It is an object that owes its 
success to organisation. A good teacher cannot be 
extemporised. He must be systematically trained, 
and he must look on his profession as the work of 
his life. A good school must be supported by a 
regular and permanent source of income. Varia- 
bility in this matter tends to defeat educational 
efforts; and if a whole people is to be educated, 
ample provision must be made for them in the mat- 
ter of schools and teachers. If a nation, therefore, 
is to have good teachers, good schools, and a suffi- 
cient number of them, it must begin the preparation 
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of the teachers^ and the erection of the schools, long 
before they will pay, and it must oiganise the whole 
into a unity. For these and many other reasons 
education cannot be satisfactorily given to a whole 
community except with a complete public organisa- 
tion. This the Prussians have always acknowledged. 
They have always regarded education as specially 
the duty of the State. Proofs of this could be given 
innumerable. I shall quote firom three writers. 
Beneke says : " The right of the State in respect of 
the school has been disputed by no one. It cannot 
be a matter of indifference to it in what way its 
future citizens are trained As aU other far-stretch- 
ing interests, so also those connected with education 
and instruction are concentrated in it ; and as it has 
the duty to provide for the satisfaction of these, so 
must it also have the right of the chief establish- 
ment and superintendence of all institutions of edu- 
cation and instruction." " I understand," says Paul 
de Lagarde, a famous scholar and theologian of 
Gottingen, in a pamphlet on the relation of Church 
and State, published 1873 — " I understand by the 
State the institution which seeks, at the expense of 
all, and with means presented by all, to attain to 
ends necessary for all, or even only desirable to all, 
but not attainable through the efforts of one or 
several individuals. Herewith it is granted that 
the State has to accomplish nothing which the indi- 
vidual or individuals can accomplish ; that it has to 
accomplish only what is necessary for all, and what 
by its nature can be accomplished only through the 
oommon effort of all ; that its right, might, and duty 
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go only so far as the imiyersal necessity of the ends 
which it places for itself. The State ought to give 
the money of the nation entrusted to it only when 
it is convinced that that for which it gives out the 
money is, or can be, the common property of the 
nation. It is entitiled, for instance, to give out 
money for the army, for schools, for canals, for roads, 
for forests, because all these objects ate necessaxy to 
the national life ; but a single member, or an associa* 
tion of single members, of it, cannot taJse care of 
these at all, or only imperfectly, and are also not 
boimd to procure by private means what is for the 
good of aU." In like manner Eduard Zeller, in the 
lectures abeady mentioned, remarks, " Society alone 
can form the institutions and provide for the means 
which all higher instruction reqiures, all the more 
the further science advances and spreads out into a 
multiplicity of single departments. From it dlonk 
can a suitable connected organisation and direction 
of the whole of education proceed. Its power alone 
is in a position to overcome the hindrances which 
the indiflFerence, the folly, the selfishness of many 
parents put in the way of universal and vigorous 
education of youth. It is bound and entitled to 
make use of this power by regard to itself as well 
as to all belonging to it. . . . The State is bound, in 
looking after her own future, to secure her perma* 
nence and prosperity by instruction and education.'^ 
You wiU notice that all these writers have in their 
minds the entire education of the country, the uni- 
versities and Oymnasien as well as the people's 
schools, and this may be said to be nearly the unani- 
mous opinion of all German thinkers. 
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The Prussian State has fully apprehended its duty 
in this matter. From the time of Frederick's £ftther 
to Hie present day the rulers have sought to .bring 
all the wisdom they could get to bear on this pro* 
blem, limiting their action by only one consideration^ 
the maintenance of loyalty to themselves. In fact 
this I consider to be one chief element in the success 
of the Prussian system, that the rulers have always 
sought for the men best skilled in the science and 
art of education to guide them in all educational 
legislation. And whatev^ else may be said of 
Prussian schemes of instruction, they bear on their 
face the fact that they have been formed by men 
practically and theoretically acquainted with educa- 
tion, and are eminently wise. Let me illustrate the 
action of the rulers according to this principle. 
Shortly before the time of Frederick the Great* s 
father, a religious movement, what we should call a 
revival movement, broke out in Prussia. Spener 
was its leader. He had a pupil of the name of 
Francke. The Church at that time was sunk in a 
cold orthodoxy. It was the greatest sin not to 
believe every tittle of the creed, but it was no sin 
not to feel the love of God. Moral death hates life, 
and when the revival movement came it was met by 
stem opposition. Francke suffered persecution from 
the men of orthodoxy, simply because he had life in 
him, for in reality he was as orthodox as they wera 
But this Francke had the love of God in him, and 
the love of the poor, and the love of children, and so 
he established a school for the poor, and then a 
seminary for teachers, and various other institutions. 
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The king, Friedrich Wilhelm I., saw that he was 
doing a great and good work for his people. He 
gave .him substantial aid, and consulted him when 
he issued laws for education. Francke thus became 
the real founder of the modem people's schooL 
Francke had a pupil called Hecker, as pietistic and 
orthodox as himself, and as intent on doing great 
work. Frederick the Great was neither orthodox 
nor pietist. He had no belief in the great truths of 
Christianity, but he believed in Hecker. Hecker 
knew about education ; Hecker was in earnest about 
education ; and Frederick gave him full swing. He 
employed Hecker to organise education. It was 
Hecker that drew up his educational acts for him. 
These educational acts are really the foimdation of the 
Prussian success. Hecker inserted compulsory clauses, 
though this was not new, as the doctrine had always 
existed in the Prussian mind. He insisted on 
teachers being trained for their profession. • He 
tried to get the whole country interested in the 
maintenance of the teachers. He instituted semi- 
naries for teachers, and he and Semler were the 
originators of the Beal-schuU, Frederick went so 
far as to allow Hecker to introduce his pietism into 
the act. The decree of the sceptical Frederick con- 
tains this clause : " As far as the work of the school 
is concerned, sacristans and schoolmasters are ear- 
nestly reminded above everything to prepare them- 
selves for teaching by a heartfelt prayer for them- 
selves, and to ask from the Giver of aU good gifts 
wisdom and patience that their exertions and labours 
may be blessed. In particular they are to pray the 
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Lord that he would grant them a heart paternally 
inclined and tempered with love and seriousnesa 
towards the children entroated to them, that they 
may discharge all the duties lying on them as teachen 
willingly and without grudge^ remembering that they 
can accomplish nothing, not even gain the hearts of 
the children, without the divine aid of Jesus, the 
Mend of children, and of His spirit" 

The same determination to choose the best men 
for the Government offices pervades the Prussian 
system. The head of that system is the Minister 
of Instruction, always a man thoroughly versed in 
educational matters. He presides over a council of 
education, in which there are always two or three 
men who have had large experience in practical 
education, and who are profoundly acquainted with 
the science of paedagogy. It is the business of the 
Minister to form a clear idea of the aims which he 
wishes each class of schools to have before them. 
And, for this puipose, he asks one of his council, 
who is practically conversant with the science and art 
of teaching, to draw up general directions as to the 
aims, subjects, and best methods of teaching. This 
document is submitted to the council The Mini- 
ster listens to all that has to be said by men well 
acquainted with the political and ecclesiastical 
affairs of the country, makes up his mind as to the 
advice given, and then sends his directions to all 
persons concerned. These documents are of great 
value as expositions of educational practice, and 
show a rare amount of wisdom. They give unity 
and purpose to the whole education of Prussia, 
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But great care is taken not to interfere with details. 
The details are to be worked out by the various 
flHibordinate councils. The Universities are made to 
a large extent self-governing. The directors of Oym^ 
nasien have large powers, with much responsibility. 
And special work is assigned to each education 
board, in proportion as it is supposed capable of 
doing it. But no directly educational work is done • 
by any one who is not specially prepared and fitted 
for it, and no board determines strictly educational 
matters without having the direction and advice of 
some one practically acquainted with education.. 
There is always attached to the provincial board a 
special member called a school counsellor, who is 
appointed for his special knowledge of the art and 
science of education. 

The schoolmaster himself is also looked on as an 
official of the State. His function is not merely to 
teach reading, writing, and other arts ; but to make 
good citizens. Accordingly, it is demanded of him 
that he give his life to the work. He must submit 
to a preliminary course of training at a seminarium 
or normal school ; he must serve a kind of appren- 
ticeship ; he must pass certain examinations. And 
the boards are warned to be particularly strict in . 
these examinations. It is thus very rare that an 
incompetent teacher finds his way into a school; 
and if such an event takes place, the board that let 
him pass is held responsible for the mistake, and is 
bound to get employment for him in some other 
branch of service for which he is better fitted. 
Once in a school, he is urged to make progress in 
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Ms career. A man who does not exert himself is 
salt to the schools where the lowest pay is given, 
and the mode of life 'is disagreeable. But if he 
works^ he may rise to any extent The only ol>> 
stacle in his way is that many of the best educa- 
tiojial situations are open only to those who have 
gone through the OymnasUn and the universitiea 
But if he has this education, he may become the 
school counsellor and a member of the provincial 
board ;. he may become a director of a seminary ^ he 
may become a member of the chief board ; he may 
become the Minister of Instruction himself. All 
the offices lie open to merit and loyalty. He is 
also secured -a fixed salary and certain privileges. 
He may have a retiring allowance at a certain stage, 
and his widow and children will be cared for after 
his death. In fact, there is every inducement for 
him to api^y his whole heart to his special work, to 
continue improving himself to the last, and to be 
loyal to a Government which, in no ordinary degree, 
sympathises with him in his somewhat hard and 
^fficult vocation. 

If the State is thus careful in providing for in- 
struction, it expects the people to take it. Every 
child must be educated. No excuse is admissible, 
except the guarantee that the child is being in* 
structed properly elsewhere. There are two essential 
duties which all owe to the State — service in war 
and attendance at school. The service in war is of 
recent date, owing its existence to the mind of Scham- 
horst and the ravages of Napoleon. But the idea 
of compulsory attendance at school is found at all 
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periods of Prussian history. " I hold," says Luther^ 
'Hhat the authorities are bound to compel their 
suhjects to keep their children at school." We find 
compulsion laid down in the educational decrees of 
1717 and 1736. In the laws of Frederick the 
Great more precise directions are given. The 
parents and guardians are to pay the school-fees to 
the schoohnaster (double the school-fees in Silesia), 
just as if the children had been sent to school; 
and if all warnings fail to make them do their 
duty, the magistrates of the place can seize their 
goods. When, moreover, the visitor examined 
the school in his yearly visitation, he was to fine 
guilty parents sixteen groschen. In later times, 
retention of a child from school is punished first 
by a fine in money. If the parent refuses to pay 
the money, his goods are sold. If this fails, or 
if the parent has no goods to sell, the parent is 
put in prison for a short time. But inspectors, 
teachers, and local boards, are urged to use every 
means of persuasion before punishment is applied. 
The fees have always been small. In 1848, during 
the discussions which then took place, it was agreed 
that in the people's school no fees should be exacted, 
and the constitution of 1850, sworn to by the king, 
contains this clause, " In the public people's schools 
instruction is given free of charge." But this part of 
the constitution has never been carried into practice. 
If, however, the child's parents are too poor to pay 
the school-fee, the school-board pays it. Moreover, 
education opens up wide prospects to all Prussian 
citizens. If a pupil shows great capacity, there is 
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a free place for him in the gymnasium and uniyer- 
sity. There are ten free places on an average for 
every 100 pupils in a gymnasium. Every encou- 
ragement is given to ability. The Government aims 
at having all the ability of the country on its side 
and in its service. 

The one question which has arisen in regard to 
the State's management is whether too much pains 
is not bestowed on making the poorer classes Prus- 
sian citizens, and too Uttle on making them men. 
Kow as in Church matters, so in State tiie science of 
teaching has roused a certain amount of antagonism. 
" We must make our scholars men," says the science 
of teaching. We must give them a knowledge of 
the history of other nations. We must bring out 
their human sympathies. And for this purpose we 
must get rid of the bureaucratic interference of Stata 
The school must be a separate institution, independ- 
ent to a large extent of Church and State, and 
governed by those only belonging to the scholastic 
profession. There is a society in Berlin^ already 
mentioned, that aims at accomplishing this emanci- 
pation of school alike from State and from Church, 
and it ranks among its members some eminent men; 
but it is not likely to accomplish all that it wishes, 
though it may certainly do a great deal of good. 

Last of all, the most influential cause that has led 
to the Prussian success is the wide appreciation of 
education. This appreciation did not always exist. 
Frederick's legislation was to some extent frustrated 
by tiie stinginess of the nobility, and partly by the 
opposition of those who doubted whether education 
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was good for the labouring classes. It is character- 
istic of Prussia that these obscurantists were not so 
much afraid for the men as for the women. What 
good can it do, they said, to teach girls to write ? 
They will then spend their whole time in writing 
love-letters. But the case is now altered. Just 
ideas of education have permeated the peopla 
These ideas have indeed come from above down- 
wards. The Prussian management does not Usten to 
any control from uneducated or half-educated men. 
But the Prussian Government claims the intelligent 
sympathy of all classes. And it has it. How is 
tiiis ? To explain this fully would require something 
like a history of the intellectual development of 
the Prussians during the last two centuries. But 
I shall attempt a short contribution to the explana- 
tion. The growth of a genuine German literature in 
the end of last century is remarkable in this respect : 
it was the result to a large extent of criticism. 
Lessing, the father of it, was by eminence a critic. 
He examined minutely the laws and limits of 
poetry, sculpture, and painting. He discussed the 
drama. He was a. critic of the classics. He estab* 
lished principles of criticism. He worked by vision. 
It was the same with Herder. He was at home in 
all the phases of humanity. He gathered the 
ballads and legends of every nation. He sifted 
them, and drew out the human from them. This 
habit of looking into things brought the writers face 
to face with reality, and the width of their range 
opened up all the aspects of human nature. The 
classical studies of Wolf and a host of successors 
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had the same effect Thej revealed and created a 
life different from the ecclesiastical one. They 
placed them at a widely different point of view. 
And^ above all^ they brought home to them the laws 
of evolution^ as they appear in the progress of man- 
kind. It was natural that^ when the education of 
mankind was deeply pondered, the evolution of the 
single mind should arrest attention. And at length 
it did. This is not so easy a subject as we are 
apt to imagine. We have been infants, we have 
been boys, and therefore we think we know what 
infants and boys are. But do we ? For two of our 
first years our minds were incessantly employed. 
Thousands of impressions were made on them. We 
felt thousands of joys and sorrows. And yet we 
cannot remember one of them. That early life is 
a mystery which we cannot recall, and which to 
a large extent we cannot fathom. The distance 
between our present life and that of boys is not so 
great : but still it is very great Boys and men 
seem like ; but they are in reality veiy tmlike : the 
boy goes through many stages before he reaches 
manhood. What are these stages through which 
the boy goes ? What is the natural healthy evolu- 
tion of the powers of a boy's mind ? These were 
the questions which Pestalozzi put to himself, and 
in answering them produced a revolution. *' To be a 
teacher of children," said Luther, " you must become 
a child." And Pestalozzi became a child : with a 
heart glowing with love to his fellowmen, with 
singularly keen and lively sympathies, with an 
ardent affection for the poor, and with a rare con- 
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sciousness of his own weaknesses, he set himself to 
the work of teaching boys to become men. The 
problem, you see, is not to teach children to read or 
write. Books are but mere instruments. The child 
stands face to face with nature, man, and God. 
These are his real lesson-books. What is the 
alphabet of this instruction ? What are the various 
stages ? Pestalozzi pored over these problems : 
and he gave his answers. The answers spread over 
Europe. New light was thrown on educatioiL The 
best minds in Prussia turned to the solution of the 
difficult problems; and the result was a imiversal 
interest among all cultivated people in education. 
And you may at once see why this interest should 
be great and pervasive in Germany. It was 
pressed upon the people by aU their greatest minds. 
Look at German literature, and you will find this to 
be the case. Herder wrote specially on education, 
Goethe devoted a great deal of attention to it, and 
some of the most beautiful portions of the Wilhelm 
Meister axe descriptions of his imaginaiy schools. 
Jean Paul flung out a noble book on education full 
of grand thoughts. In fact no German can be well 
acquainted with the best literature of his country 
without having to ponder the truest and wisest 
thoughts that have been uttered on education. The 
philosophers also took the subject up. Kant 
delivered lectures on the science of education. 
*' Education," he says, " is the hardest and most diffi- 
cult problem which can be proposed to man." Fichte 
addressed himself to the question in his speeches to 
the nation. And Hegel's Phcenomenologie is so full 
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6f the development of the child's mind^ that Dein- 
hardt^Thaulow^ and Bosenkranz, have issued Hegelian 
systems of education. The theologians, like 
Schleieimacher, also deroted themselves to an ex- 
amination of it And in particular the psychologists 
deemed it as a special portion of their department 
Two of these, Beneke and Herbart, have given us a 
thoroughly scientific exposition of the whole subject 
They analysed every process of the child's thought ; 
they estimated the value of every subject of instruc- 
tion ; they discussed the relation of the intellectual 
to the emotional and practical ; they investigated 
the nature of that interest which children feel in 
learning; they defined the purposes and aims of 
instruction ; and they examined philosophically the 
various schemes for its organisation. The subject 
became a subject of scientific research. It found 
exponents in the Universities. There arose a 
psedagogik or science of instruction for all classes 
of schools. The Gymnasien shared in the move- 
ment. It was held out that the great object of the 
Gymnasien was to prepare the pupil for the search 
for truth. The Universities were the field for this 
search. Accordingly, there exists a keen desire to 
investigate. There are men whose only business it 
is to investigate. They examine without prejudice 
the principles which underlie education. Their ex- 
aminations keep up fresh interest and give fresh life 
to the subject This life distils through the seminaries 
for teachers. The future teachers are made ac-. 
quainted with all the investigations that are going 
on^ They have to think the subject out for them- 
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selves. They know that teaching is an art which 
acts according to the laws that regulate the evolu- 
tion of the human mind. They watch these laws. 
Their eyes are open. Their interest is lively. 
They believe that they have a great and noble work 
to do. « And their pupils also come to know that 
their teachers are artists; and hence the laws of 
education are extensively known in Germany. The 
consequence is that the people appreciate education, 
that they do not meddle with what only a practical 
and scientific knowledge can direct, and they 
demand of all their instructors a minute investiga- 
tion into the laws of man's being. The educator is 
with them not a mere crammer ; but all feel that 
his first and great duty is the harmonious and 
equable evolution of the human powers. This 
appreciation of education seems to me the great 
secret of the Prussian success. It leads to an 
earnest determination on the part of the Govern- 
ment that the education be thorough, and every 
effort of the Government is backed up by the hearty 
sympathy and intelligent co-operation of the people. 
We have to add to this appreciation of education the 
circumstance that Prussia has had to force its way 
upwards. It has always been ambitious ; and it has 
always aimed at attaining the object of its ambition 
through the education of the whole people, especially, 
indeed, through the higher education, but also through 
the lower. The State has felt in regard to its pros- 
perity what Luther felt in regard to the Church. 
" It is difi&cult," he says, "to make old dogs obedient 
and old scoundrels pious — ^the work at which the 
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preacher labotus and must often labour in yain ; bat 
the young trees can be more easily bent and tramed.** 
It is in the yoath that the State of Prussia has 
placed its hope. Frederick the Great was beset by 
Russians^ Austrians^ and French : he was reduced to 
the lowest depths sometimes^ and his kingdom was 
exhausted. How did he think of reviving it? 
The first thing he did after the Seven Years' War 
was ended, even before the peace of Hubertsberg was 
ratified, was to promulgate an admirable education 
Act — ^the Act, as I have said, of Hecker. Again, 
when the Stftte was overrun by Napoleon, to what 
did Frederick William IIL and his minister Stein 
turn ? " Unquestionably we have lost in territory/' 
said the king ; " unquestionably the State has sunk 
in external might and glory, but we will and must 
take care that we gain in internal might and internal 
glory ; and therefore it is my earnest desire that the 
greatest attention be devoted to the education of the 
people/' Again he says, '' I am thoroughly convinced 
that for the success of all that the State aims at 
accomplishing by its entire constitution, legislation, 
and administration, the first foundation must be laid 
in the youth of the people, and that at the same 
time a good education of the youth is the surest way 
to promote the internal and external welfare of the 
individual citizens." ''Most," said Stein^ in 1808, 
" is to be expected firomthe education and instruction 
of the youth. If by a method based on the nature 
of the mind every power of the soul be unfolded, 
and every crude principle of life be stirred up and 
nourished, if all one-sided culture be avoided, and if 
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the impulses (hitherto often neglected with great 
indifference), on which the strength and worth of 
man rest, be carefully attended to, then we may hope 
to see a race physically and morally powerful grow 
up, and a better future dawn upon us." The method 
to which Stein here alludes was the method of Pes- 
talozzi. Stein characterises this method as one 
" which elevates tibe self-activity of the spirit, 
awakens the sense of religion and all the nobler 
feelings of man ; promotes the ideal life, and lessens 
and opposes a life of mere pleasure." These words 
of the king and his minister rang through the nation. 
The idea seized them. It permeated all the legislative 
measures of Altenstein, the Minister of Education, and 
it worked mighty results. It was within the twenty- 
three years of Altenstein's ministry that Prussia made 
such progress in education that she became an object 
of admiration to the nations of Europe, and French- 
men and Englishmen went to see the system. And 
by it Prussia grew in strength and power. The 
Prussian people have had faith in education. They 
believed with Kant that " behind education lies hid 
the great secret of the perfection of human nature." 
They believed with Fichte that " only that nation 
which shall first perform the task of educating up to 
perfect manhood by actual practice will perform the 
task of the perfect State." They believed that 
education makes better citizens, better soldiers, better 
fathers, and better men. And history records, in 
great successes in war, and still greater successes in 
the realms of thought and science, that her faith has 
not been in vain. 
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The subject of my lecture this evening is the 
History of Education in England. I use the term 
England in its restricted sense, as excluding Scot- 
land. It is somewhat dii&cult to get at exact 

* The most important works on English education known 
to me are the two volumes published by Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth, on "Public Education,*' 1863, and "Four 
Periods of Public Education," 1862, and his pamphlet on 
the Revised Code, " Memorandum on Popular Education,'' 
1868. Notice should be taken also of Ernest Wagner^s 
** Voacschulwe^en in England:"* Stuttgart, 1864. 
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statistics in English education. The plan generally 
followed in this country with educational reforms is 
to propose a commission. The commission examines 
a great number of people and a great number of 
facts. It records this evidence in blue-books, and 
it reports on the evidence, generally urging some 
changes. Almost nobody reads the blue-books. The 
recommendations are generally rejected, but some 
new measure is proposed, said to be based on the 
evidence. This measure is sure to be modified, both 
in the House of Commons and the House of Lords, 
and then may be parsed, but generally is not. It 
is in these huge blue-books that we should expect 
accurate statistics, but we scarcdy ever get them. 
Something has been neglected in the consideration. 
Still, they contain a great amount of information; 
and they have now embraced the whole of English 
education. In 1861 appeared six volumes on 
primary education; in 1864 four foUo volumes on 
what are called the Nine Public Schools of England — 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and the like; in 1868 ap- 
peared twenty volumes octavo of a report by com- 
missioners into all schools not included in. the two 
previous reports. The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge have also again and again been examined 
by commissions appointed to inquire into certain 
reforms which were deemed necessary. These are 
only a few of the reports that have been issued. 
Reporting and getting statistics have been going on 
since 1816 almost without an interruption. And 
besides these, every year the Privy Council Com- 
mittee issue a report of what has been done in the 
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course of the year. It is from these documents 
mamly that we gather information in r^ard to the 
state and progress of education in England ; but all 
statistics are to be taken with caution. 

I begin my survey of the history of -education in 
England, as I did that of Prussia, by a slight notice 
of the present state of primary education. I can 
get no accurate statistics as to the supply of educa- 
tion, but I get the following approximations. Under 
the Act of 1870 inquiry has been made into school 
accommodation. Of 8551 parishes examined up to 
31st May 1873, 3465 had a sufficient supply; in 
5086 the supply was deficient In London the 
ordinary methods of calculation would give a defici- 
ency of 252,000 places. After a minute house-to- 
house investigation, the London School Board came 
to the conclusion that the number of school places 
ultimately required will be only about 112,000. 
The population of England for 1872 is estimated at 
23,067,835. Of these about a sixth is reckoned to 
be of school age, say 3,800,000. In Government- 
aided schools there is for 1872 an average attend- 
ance of 1,338,158 ; and in schools simply inspected 
there are 54,124 ; in all there are 1,392,282 of the 
3,800,000 in Government schools of any kind. Of 
course there is a large number receiving higher edu- 
cation ; there are some who are sickly ; there is a 
very large mass somewhat irregular in attendance ; 
for the number present at examination in State-aided 
schools is higher than the average attendance, being 
1,607,511. And there must be a large number in 
other primary schools than the State-aided.'* But, 
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make what allowance we like, there must be a fear- 
ful number of children receiving no education at alL 
Let us now look at the results of the teaching. 
Now here again we can form no idea of what real 
education is given. Government imdertakes to 
examine only in subjects. It does not ask whether 
the pupils are being trained to citizenship. It pre- 
scribes no aim for the schoolmaster to set before 
him. And even in subjects, it asked him up till 
last year to teach only the crafts of reading, writing, 
and ciphering. All information, therefore, as to the 
real evolution of the powers of the mind, or as to 
the growth of intelligence, is not to be got. But we 
turn to the highest standard This standard is as 
follows : — (1) In reading, to read with fluency and 
expression ; (2) In writing, a short theme or letter, 
or an easy paraphrase ; and (3) In arithmetic, pro- 
portion and fractions (vulgar and decimal). This is 
surely a smaU amount of accomplishment to ask 
from a well-educated citizen. The scholar in Prus- 
sia must pass an examination in all this, and in 
geography, history, natural history, singing, and 
drawing, before he gets his billet of exemption from 
the school; and, as we have seen, neeurly all the 
children succeed in getting it How many are there 
who succeed in England in the sixth standard? 
There ought to be 3,800,000 children at school. 
Strike oflf 800,000 for children of the higher classes, 
the sick, etc. Prussia's accurate statistics strike off 
500,000 for 3,500,000. Then how many of the 
3,000,000 pass the standard? Of course as the 
3,000,000 are at various stages, there is only a 
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pioportioii of these at the age fit for passing. Sup- 
pose we divide by ten^ and put down 300,000 as 
the number that ought to be fit to pass, and let us 
compare this with the actual number. For exami- 
nation in the sixth standard in 1872, 15,031 pre- 
sented themselves. Of these 13,795 passed in 
reading, 11,276 passed in writing, and 8819 passed 
in arithmetic. Not one in twenty. Put beside 
these facts that these advanced scholars come out of 
9854 schools, with 14,771 certificated teachers, and 
21,297 pupil-teachers, and you find that you require 
one teacher and one and a half pupil-teacher com- 
bined to produce annually one scholar that can pass 
the sixth standard in reading — ^to read a passage 
with ease and fluency. Here is surely an enormous 
failure. I told you that the statistics were not to 
be trusted. We have no guarantee that these are 
all the scholars that could have passed the sixth 
standard. The Government arrangements are such 
that it is a positive advantage in many cases for a 
schoolmaster to keep his scholars back. He has a 
strong motive not to ask a pupil to pass in Standard 
II., however clever he be and fit for it, until he has 
passed in Standard I., and as he moves only one 
standard each year, there is a strong probability that 
many of the pupils will never reach examination in 
Standard VI. But even if we take this and other 
circumstances into consideration, yet stiU a very 
ugly fact remains behind. Education in England is 
fearfully deficient, both in quantity and quality. 

And we now turn to the history of education, to 
see if we can find the reasons for this failure. What 
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we notice firsts and what must stand as the great 
cause, is a low appreciation of the value of education, 
and an ignoraiace of its great laws. I need not 
prove to you that this ignorance exists in the lower 
classes ; but the statement is true of a large portion 
of the middle and higher classes. In a Prussian 
circle of cultivated men anywhere you will find that 
they have a clear perception of the best methods of 
education. They know at once the. aims and the 
means of educating. But it is totally different in 
English society. You hear theories broached in the 
science of education as wild as the Ptolemaic in 
astronomy; you find sanction given to the most 
absurd quackery. You find public men speak on 
the subject as if there were no science of education, 
as if there were no laws in mental phenomena, and 
as if it were a matter of no consequence whether 
there was a science or not. 

This state of affairs is evidenced by our literature, 
Milton wrote a short treatise on education ; Locke, 
a treatise somewiat longer ; but, except these two, 
there are no great English writers who have dealt 
with this subject. English divines have neglected 
it ; the philosophers are too intent on solving the 
insoluble to condescend to such simple matters ; the 
psychologists have only nibbled at it. There is no 
great work on the subject There has been no great 
enthusiasm for education. There has been no mighty 
stir, and there is little faith in it . 

One of the most powerful causes and symptoms 
of this is the low state of the higher education in 
England, The very object of a higher education is 
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to produce a pasaionate love of truth, and a power 
to investigate it But this love of truth is not the 
aim nor the product of the middle-class schools or 
of the universities. They do not aim at producing 
intellectual power, or, if they do, they have failed as 
notably as the primary education has fEuled. 

Let us glance into these blue-books which I have 
mentioned, that we may form something like an idea 
of the average result. 

We take up first the Beport on the Private and 
the Endowed Schools. We begin with the private 
schools. " In Korfolk," says Mr. Hammond, ** social 
considerations outweigh educational considerations 
in the eyes of parents of all grades. Thus all local 
private schools are class schools." And what is true 
of Norfolk is true of all the other coimties of Eng* 
land. '' The head-master of a private school," says 
the Beport, " is often a man of ability ; the assistant 
master rarely." **The majority," says Mr. Bryce, 
" are deficient in every way, half educated, without 
any knowledge of teaching, without the force of 
character to rule and guide boys." "Sometimes," 
says Mr. Green, " they are little more than lads ; 
otherwise they are of ignorant or questionable 
character. In my examinations I not unfrequently 
found them fragrant of alcohol" And so report aU 
tha other commissioners. 

Let us look at the endowed grammar-schools. 
Mr. Fitch says " Three-fourths of the scholars whom 
I have examined in endowed schools, if tested by 
the usual standards appropriate to boys of similar 
age under the Eevised Code, would fail to pass the 
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examination, either in arithmetic or any other 
elementary subject." Of classical learning, he says 
that it is so taught in the majority of cases that it 
literally comes to nothing. But "it furnishes the 
pretext for the neglect of all other useful learning." 
So say the other commissioners. There were some 
creditable exceptions. But the general result was 
utterly imsatisfactory. And the Report accounts for 
it by stating, " Untrained teachers and bad methods 
of teaching, uninspected work by workmen without 
adequate motive, imrevised or ill-revised statutes, 
and the complete absence of all organisation of 
schools in relation to one another, could hardly lead 
to any other result." 

There are 700 endowed grammar schools, and most 
of them were intended to fit boys for the universities. 
But 550 at present send no pupils to the universities. 
Yet the grammar schools, with some proprietary 
schools, have almost a monopoly of the highest school 
education. 

In many of these schools we have a phase of 
English educational life which throws light on our 
subject. At Skipton (endowment, £651) the head- 
master had appointed his nephew and his son to the 
second and third masterships ; and Mr. Fitch " found 
the discipline most inefi&cient, and the instruction 
slovenly, immethodical, and unintelligent. There waa 
no one subject which had been taught with average 
care or success." At Bosworth (net income of school, 
£792 a year) the head-master taught three boarders, 
and no more. The under master only attended when 
he chose. The usher taught an inferior village school. 
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.Thaine had two inaaters leceiTing £300 between 
them^ one of whom had a good house also. Mr. 
-Fearon found one boy in the schooL" " At Witney, 
the head-master contented himself with teaching 
Greek to one boy," * At Whitgift's Hospital, Croydon, 
the late master (Mz. Fearon was informed) found no 
pnpils attending the school when he came, and never 
had any at all during the thirty odd years that he 
was master." These extracts might be indefinitely 
extended. You can form some idea from these of 
the enthusiasm with which some English teachers 
exercised their profession ; and you will note this 
fact with emphasis that these schoolmasters and the 
patrons of these schools would have thought them* 
selves outrs^eously plundered if they were not 
allowed to do with the endowment as they liked. 

The results of the commission on the nine public 
schools are given thus : — 

''That boys who have capacity and industry 
enough to work for distinction are, on the whole, 
well taught in the article of classical scholarship at 
the public schools ; but that they occasionally show 
a want of accuracy in elementary knowledge, either 
from not having been well grounded, or from having 
been suffered to forget what they have learned. 

** That Hhe average of classical knowledge among 
young men leaving school for college is low. 

'' That in arithmetic and mathematics, in general 
information and in English, the average is lower still, 
but is improving. 

" That of the time spent at school by the generality 
of boys much is absolutely thrown away as regards 

E 
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intellectual progress, either from inefficient teacliiiig, 
from the continued teaching of subjects in which they 
cannot advance, or from idleness, or from a combina* 
tion of these causes. 

" That in arithmetic and mathematics the public 
schools are specially defective ; and that this obser^ 
vation is not to be confined to any particular class 
of boys." 

These statements are very indefinite, but give 
us an insight into the real state of matters. Their 
indefiniteness is owing to the circumstance that 
the head-masters of the schools refused to allow 
the commissioners to examine the schools — a fact 
which speaks for itsel£ If we try to come nearer 
the true state of the case, we get it from the reports 
of those who see the young men when they come to 
Oxford or Cambridge. '' Five-sixths," says Mr, 
Eiddell, tutor of Balliol College, "of the pupil- 
teachers in schools receiving aid from Government 
are better readers than five-sixths of the men who 
come to the university. Again, in one of the exa* 
minations in Litteris Humanioribus, in which I was 
an examiner, nearly half of the pass-men who came 
imder my notice were imperfect spellers." These 
extracts could be multiplied indefinitely. If we had 
time to go to the bottom of this singular phenomenon, 
the body of evidence would furnish ample material 
At present I can note only two points bearing 
directly on my purpose. These schools are monas* 
tic boyish institutions. In such places the popular 
opinion of the boys is all-powerfuL There is no 
world of older people to modify it. What is that 
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opinion? Mr. Mitchell, a young Oxford student 
lately from Eton, on being examined, said, '* A boy 
has no chance of becoming one of the leading boys 
by work. If he can do anything else, if he can row 
or play cricket, or any other athletic game, I do not 
think he is thought the worse of for reading." In 
fact, intellectual eminence counts for nothing in it- 
self, and those who work, but do not distinguish 
themselves in play, are in low reputa Such is the 
opinion of the boys. What is the opinion of the 
parents ? Testimony is borne that many of them 
lay no stress on the intellectual development of 
their children, but that their real object in sending 
them to school is merely or chiefly that they should 
make advantageous acquaintances and gain a know- 
ledge of the world. 

If we turn now to the universities, we shall find 
a similar state of matters. The young men remain 
at the public schools till nineteen. Nineteen is the 
average age of those entering Oxford. Hear what 
Dr. Mark Pattison, Eector of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, says in his Suggestions on Academical Organi" 
sation (pp. 230, 231) — "We must not close our 
eyes to the fact that the honour students are the 
only students who are undergoing any educational 
process which it can be considered as a function of 
a imiversity either to impart or to exact, the only 
students who are at all within the scope of the 
scientific apparatus and arrangements of an acade- 
mical body. This class of students cannot be esti- 
mated at more than 30 per cent of the whole num- 
ber frequenting the university. The remaining 70 
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per cent not only fumiah firom among them all the 
idleness and extravagance which is become a by- 
word tiiroughout tlie country, but cannot be consi* 
dered to be even nominally pttrsning any course of 
xuaiveraty studies at all. For the pass-man, the uni- 
versity is but an -unmeaning repetition of the school* 

That is 70 per cent of those who go to Oxford 
fail to do the work proper to a university. 

Dr. Pattison's work expounds the causes of this 
sad state of affairs ; but our time does not pennit us 
to go more minutely into the subject But one 
phase of the case has special interest for us. He 
attributes a good deal of the idleness to infection ; 
infection from an aristocratic college (p. 241). 
"Spoiled by the luxury of home and early habits of 
self-indulgence, the young aristocrat has lost the 
power of commanding the attention, and is not only 
indisposed for but incapable of work. Profound 
idleness and luxuriousness have corrupted his nature. 
He is no longer capable of being attuned to anything. 
He is either the foppish exquisite of the drawing- 
room, or the barbarised athlete of the arena, and be- 
yond these spheres all life is to him a blank. Con- 
gregated mostly in one college, they maintain in it 
a tone of contempt for study, and a taste for boyish 
extravagance and dissipation, which infects the moral 
atmosphere far beyond their own circle." 

Even those who work for honours, though they 
often do splendid work, are not led in the right 
course. The endowments of the two universitieB 
are enormous; probably about £500,000 a year. 
A . large portion of this goes as prizes. A student 



"^oika hard; he pasaes well; and as a rewaid he 
cecedves a fellowahip, that is, he gets £250 or £300 
foi life, because he has succeeded in a kind of com'* 
petition to which only a school-boy should be sub- 
•jected. No efifort is made to bring out original 
power in gaining the prize, and he has to do no 
work for it afterwards. It is for school-boy 
work, often for mere efforts of memory, that this 
enormous prize is given. And the result is 
that scholarship is often turned into a trade, and 
yalued only for the pecuniary rewards which 
lie open to success. After the prize has been 
gained intellectual exertion is apt to cease. So 
says Professor Seeley in regard to Cambridge, in his 
essay on Liberal JSduccUion in Universities. Dr. Mark 
Pattison (p. 294) says of the training of the honour 
^dents at Oxford, ^' Its highest outcome is the ' able 
editor/ who, under protection of the anonymous press* 
instructs the public upon all that concerns their 
highest interests, with a dogmatism and assurance 
proportioned to his utter ignorance of the! subject he 
is assuming to teach. In the schools of Oxford is 
now taught in perfection th6 art of writing ' leading 
articles.'" ; 

I have now given you some idea of the intellectual 
training of three-fourths of the middle and upper 
classes of English society, of the inen who were to 
be school managers, clergymen, country gentlemen^ 
and legislators. But I have to add to this that 
most of these institutions, with their magnificetit 
endowments, and all this superior training, were con* 
Imed to members of the English Church. The Disseiir 
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ters were religiously excluded. They had to seek 
their education in private or proprietary schools ; in 
tJniversity College, London, or the Scotch universi- 
ties. In fact, they had to seek it under great diffi- 
culties, and, as might be expected, very many did* 
not seek it at alL I have to add still further, that 
while the Dissenters were excluded by their religion, 
$11 the girls of the middle and upper classes were 
excluded by their sex ; and the education of those 
who give the first bent to the mind, and exercise the 
most powerful influence on it, has as yet received 
Only the slightest attention from commissioners, and 
none from Parliament. 

Now the question comes, "What could be the atti- 
tude of these men, thus trained, towards popular 
education ? They did not believe in education* It 
had been to them a matter of mere routine, and a 
fiham^ They had got on admirably without it In 
fact, they were, in their own eyes, better without it. 
They had patriotically adopted the opinions of their 
forefathers* The men of progress, the believers in 
the march of mind, seemed to them mere disturbers 
of their time-honoured beliefs. Men who get their 
opinions without reason are generally the most obsti- 
nate in resisting all reasonable arguments. Men 
thus educated become a firm, impenetrable mass of 
obstinate dogmatism, intolerant of others, and highly 
pleased with themselves. And certainly there is one 
thing that they will never long for — ^the introduction 
of more light. They secretly dread it. They may 
speak much of the benefits of education to popular 
audiences, but practically they have no belief in it 
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And therefore it is that^ if the middle and tipper 
classes are badly educated^ it is impossible to expect 
a good and effective system of popular education* 
The one is an absolute condition of the other ; and 
while this is so^ even in countries where the wisest 
men are allowed to legislate for the ignorant^ it is 
more palpably so in a country like England^ where 
the ignorance of the masses can often control the 
intelligence of the more educated. Even as far back 
as 1828^ Coleridge remarked — ^"I am greatly de-* 
ceived if one preliminary to an efficient education 
of the labouring classes be not the recurrence to a 
more manly discipline of the intellect on the part of 
the learned themselves ; in short, a thorough re-cast* 
ing of the moulds in which the minds of our gentryi 
the characters of our landowners, magistrates, and 
senators, are to receive their shape and fashion." 
There are some signs of a change for the better. 
Men like Pattison, Jowett, Seeley, and Farrar, are 
doing their best, and recent legislation has done a 
great deal ; but the mass which has to be moved is 
possessed of an incalculable amount of inertia. 

We have to add to this another consideration 
before we can imderstand the history of education in 
England. In every man's nature there is a three- 
fold capability for truth, for beauty, and for goodness. 
These are always combined in nature, and they are 
also combined in man's souL But L man one of 
them may become more largely developed than the 
others. Now it is the end of intellectual education 
to produce a passionate love of truth, of the educa- 
tion of the feelings to produce a passionate love of 
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Iieautjr^ and of the practical pdw^ to produce a pas- 
sionate love of goodness. But it is plain to one 
^ho reflects on the matter that the passionate love 
of truth is essiential to a noble and real love of the 
beautiful and the good. Man is sure to be perverted 
by traditional opinions, by current modes of feelings 
by strong personal bias, if he is not permeated witli 
a love of the real, of the eternal, of tiliat which 
beneath the surface of things lies as the eternal 
foundation of aU the changing appearances of time. 
Now the English mind is unquestionably more 
attracted by the practical side of affairs than to the 
Search for truth or the search for the beautiful Ther 
Englishman wishes to do something. Hence his 
interest in politics, in religion, in money-making. 
Hence his mind is filled with these. And there is a 
law of mind of wide prevalence, that, if subjects 
occupy great space in the mind, they continually 
Qome up ; they bulk large, however great or how- 
ever little be their intrinsic worthiness. It cannot 
b^ said that the average Englishman has any passion- 
ate love of the search for truth ; that he is at all 
much influenced by ideas. The goodness which he 
aims at is a goodness .defined to him by tradition. 
The religion which he accepts is in the main the 
religion of his ancestors. These occupy a great 
rrpace in his soul. They start up at every step, 
^ey become dear to him as his own life. And 
thif'G it ^^ happened that when educational reforms 
of mt®^^ proposed he does not go back to inquiry 
speak^'Pd has intended the education of a child ta 
audienct are the aims which the instructor has tcr 
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a^t before him ; what is meant by himian cnltme ; 
what is the meaning of human life itselfl He falls 
back into no face-to-face encoimter with nature. 
He grapples with no profound question as to the 
evolution oi man's faculties, and the Yocation and 
destiny of man. He believes education to consist 
m reading, writing, and arithmetic, for the lower 
classes, with a little geography and history, it may 
be ; and Latin and Greek and mathematics for. the 
upper classes. And when a movement is made to 
improve such education, he at once asks. How will 
the movement affect my Church, and how will it 
affect my pocket ? Not education at all ; not the 
harmonious and equable evolution of human powers ; 
tiot the building up of noble and beautiful humaa 
beings — ^these are not the questions which turn up 
in the history of English education ; but the religious 
and monetaiy aspect of the matter, accompanied 
always with a great deal of kind-heartedness, a wish 
to do mankind good, but with no very definite idea 
of what doing good to man is. 

We may now proceed to our sketch of the history 
of popular education in England. We have not to 
go very far back. The instruction of the people was 
committed to the Church at the time of the Bef orma- 
tion, but the Church of England entirely neglected 
this work. Ko system of education was established 
at the Beformation, no schools were set up for the 
masses. Nothing important was done for them by 
any one until Eobert Eaikes, a Baptist, originated, or 
at any rate established, Sunday schools in 1780. A 
liazge number of the poor began to receive some 
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instruction in these. At the time of the French 
Revolution all Europe was moved with the new 
ideas, and most prominent among these ideas 
were the necessity and duty of educating the 
masses. But En^and was the only coimtry in 
which no great movement took place. At first there 
was considerable sympathy, and then considerable 
alarm. But England remained firm and secure; 
and the storm passed over, leaving her almost in 
the same position as she was before. It was, how-- 
ever, about this time that a slight stir began to take 
place, which may be said to be the first effort to 
create a regular education for the masses. A young 
lad of the name of Lancaster set up a school in 
London. He was animated by the English love of 
practical goodness. At the age of fourteen he wad 
seized with a desire to teach the black slaves of 
Jamaica to read, and for this purpose ran off from 
his parents, but was in due time sent back by the 
captain of the ship in which he had taken refuge. 
This same enthusiasm for doing good found a better 
vent in London. At the age of eighteen he began 
to teach the poor in London. He had ninety pupUfl 
at first. Soon the numbers increased. He had to 
procure a large school-room. He admitted a great 
number free, and so his school soon came to have 
1000 pupils within its walls. To teach so many 
was the problem that lay before him, and he accom- 
plished the task to his own satisfaction. Crowds 
flocked to see this performance : one master with a 
thousand scholars. It seemed to solve the question 
of education. If one master could teach a thousand 
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children at once, there was some prospect that 
English children might be taught People would 
subscribe on these conditions. And they subscribed* 
The king subscribed; the members of the Boyal 
family subscribed ; many of the nobility subscribed ; 
and with special devotion the Duke of Bedford and 
Lord Somerville helped Lancaster. Lancasterian 
schools were established in eveiy city. But Joseph 
was not wise in his management of money. And 
so a committee had to take this part of the business. 
In 1808 a society was formed for this purpose ; and 
out of this society, called the Lancasterian Listitu-* 
tion, gradually arose the British and Foreign Society^ 
this name being given to it in 1814. Now what 
were the two special features of Lancaster's scheme ? 
Firsf it was cheap. That is the prime recommen- 
dation. One thousand boys could be taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, for £210 : 17 : 4, as 
follows : — 



1000 Slates at 4cL each 


^16 13 


4 


1 Spelling Book • • . • 


8 





Beading Lessons • • • 


12 





Arithmetical Lessons . « 


14 





Bewards for children, slate pencils, and 






incidentals • • « « 


35 





Master's Salary .... 


105 





Bent of School-room . 


62 10 






^210 17 4 

for 1000 children, a little more than four shillings 
each child. 

The other feature of this scheme was, that boys 
should be employed to teach boys — ^what is called 
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the monitorial system. This system ignores alto- 
gether the fact that the work of the teacher is to 
evolve the powers of the mind, and that for this work 
a wise and cultivated mind is required. In Prussia 
none but regular teachers are allowed to teach ; thera 
are neither monitors nor pupil-teajohers ; and oil 
several occasions, when the local boards attempted 
to introduce assistants, the authorities informed iiissxk 
that if the assistant was able to do the work of fr 
regular teacher he must receive the full salary of a 
regular teacher, or if he was unfit he must be dis- 
missed. A harmonious evolution of a human being 
is in Prussia a very important and difficult task ; 
but in Lancaster's eyes it could be done quite weU. 
by a boy ; and one of the most ingenious features 
of his scheme was a plan by which boys who did not 
know arithmetic at all themselves could teach it to 
others. In fact, Lancaster himself was not an edu- 
cated man in the strict sense of the term. . Lancaster 
confined his secular instructions to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; and there is no saying that his 
method might not have gained the approbation of the 
whole nation, had he not united religious instruction 
with it. All agreed that there should be religious 
instruction ; but then who was to settle what that 
religious instruction should be ? Lancaster thought 
that he had solved the problem by being as liberal 
as he could. "And lastly," he says, in his accoimt of 
his plan, " while Joseph Lancaster is anxious to lay 
the foundation of religious and moral principles in 
the youthful mind, he studiously avoids introducing 
controverted theological points, and in short, every^ 
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:&dng which is pecvUar to any sect or party. The 
Holy Sciiptores is the only religious book taught in 
iihe school^ fot here, as Sir W. Jcmes expresses it, we 
hxve ' purer morality than can be collected from any 
otihier book in any language ; ' or, as Locke has well 
observed, 'a volume which has God for its author, 
■salvatien for its end, and truth without any mixture 
of error for its subject' ** At this time in England 
th^re was not much spiritual life or deep religious 
feeling. But there were the attitudes inherited 
Irom previous generations. In the English Church 
were prcnninently two classes : those of a large and 
liberal mind, who believed that the Church of Eng- 
land had nodiing to fear from the improvement of 
the people, who hailed any genuine advance which 
could be made, and who thought that the Church of 
England should change with the changing thoughts 
of the nation. These gave Lancaster their strong 
and hearty support. Here were others, however, 
who, without having any conscious notion of their 
opinions, believed that the Church of England was 
perfect, that all its forms must be maintained in 
integrity, that its existence very much depended on 
the able support which they could give to it, and 
that by this support they were at once saving 
Church and State from the ruin with which 
Dissenters threatened it 

To this last class belonged a lady of the name of 
Mrs. Trimmer, and in some respects also Dr. Bell, a 
Scotsman, of St. Andrews, who, by acting as chaplain, 
and occasional lecturing in India, made £25,935, 
1 6 s. 5 d. in nine years. Br. Bell had in Madras adopted 
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something like the monitorial system. In 1796 lie 
left India for England. * Lancaster commenced his 
school in 1798, and his name had become widely 
known in 1801 or 1802. BeU saw Lancaster, and 
they talked and fraternised. At this time there was 
no jealousy ; but Mrs. Trimmer had come to the 
conclusion that reading the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, was likely to be injurious to the interests of 
the Church. "From the time, sir," she wrote to 
Dr. Bell, " that I read Mr. Joseph Lancaster's 
' Improvements in Education ' in the first edition, I 
conceived an idea that there was something in his 
plan that was inimical to the interests of the Estab^ 
lished Church." And then she adds with delightful 
innocence : " And when I read your ^ Experiment in 
Education,' I plainly perceived he had been building 
on your foundation." In fact Mrs, Trimmer was 
dreadfully alarmed She calls Lancaster a Goliath 
of schismatics. The education of the common people 
seemed to be slipping out of the Church into the 
hands of this Quaker. And such a Quaker ! " It 
is a curious fact," says Mrs. Trimmer in another 
delightful letter, "that he was not originally a 
Quaker, but an Anabaptist. Whether he changed 
for the love of a pretty Quaker whom he married, or 
whether the broad brim was the best cover for his 
scheme, I cannot say." Mrs. Trimmer converted Dr. 

* Dr. Bell had two strong passions — for money and for 
education — and devoted his life to the accumulation of the 
one and the spread of the other. Shortly before his death he 
handed over ^£1 20,000 to be devoted to education, and his 
money is still actively employed in the work for which he 
intended it. 
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BelL The alarm which she sounded spread over the 
length and breadth of the land. And soon the 
country was divided into two great parties, the 
Lancasterians and the Bible, and the Bible only, 
and the followers of Bell and the Church of England 
in danger. The great purpose of education was en- 
tirely lost sight of. Every term of abuse was heaped 
upon Lancaster. Southey and Coleridge and the 
Quarterly Review denoimced him and his system ; 
but they had their match in Sydney Smith and 
Brougham and the other writers of the Edirhwrgk 
Beview. Out of all this hubbub and confusion arose 
a society for establishing schools in connection with 
the Church of England, and on Bell's system, called 
the National Society, It was first formed in doubt 
The vast majority of those in the Church of England 
who were not liberal enough to aid Lancaster were 
of opinion that it was not wise to educate the com- 
mon people at alL They thought that education 
had a tendency to make them discontented with their 
lot, to alienate them from the Church, and to render 
them refractory subjects. And when the matter 
was brought before Parliament, and the Parochial 
Schools Bill was introduced in 1807 by Mr. Whit- 
bread, this party was triumphant enough to defeat 
active measures being taken. Several speakers of 
this party stated that they did not object to reading, 
but they saw no necessity for writing and arith- 
metic, Mr, Windham made an elaborate speech 
against educating the working classes, and clenched 
his refutation of the argument adduced from the 
intelligence of the Scotch by a story of an old 
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^oman, who, on seeing a man going to be hanged for 
forgery, said, " See what comes of your writing and 
reading." The bill, however, passed in the Honse 
of Commons, but was thrown out in the Lords, the 
Lord Chancellor and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
heading the opposition. Dr. Bell was at first in- 
clined to go with this opposition party, and incau- 
tiously stated that he thought the people ought to 
be instructed only in reading and writing. And 
when the National Society was formed, it was 
Intended to confine the instruction to the reading a£ 
the Church Catechism and similar works. The 
IT^ational Society has taken gigantic strides since 
that time. The subsequent action of Government 
Jias been highly favourable to its extension, and the 
Ifational Society has now by far the largest number 
of schools under its controL 

This is the first fit in the history of English edu- 
cation. We come to the next in 1816 ; and it is 
entirely an effort on the part of Brougham. 
Brougham was at that time in the vigour of his 
powers, and, like a young Hercules, he went forth to 
slay the hydra of ignorance. He got a commission 
to inquire into the state of the lower orders in 
London. He soon was able to embrace within the 
scope of this inquiry all the educational endowments 
of England. He was determined to face the entire 
education of the country, from the highest to the 
lowest. The inquiry went on vigorously. An at- 
tempt to penetrate the depths of London was made. 
School managers and schoolmasters of the highest 
and lowest classes of schools were examined, and a 

\ 

\ 
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report was prepared. It was ascertained that there 
were 120,000 children totally destitute of education 
in London, that the siun of charity endowments was 
enormous, and that the abuses were manifest and 
glaring. Some proposals were made to employ these 
funds for useful purposes, and to deal with the edu* 
cation of the lower classes. Among these proposals 
was a conscience clause, ** to provide that the child- 
ren of sectaries shall not be compelled to learn any 
catechism, or attend any church, other than those of 
the parents." How were these proposals received ? 
A wild and furious storm of abuse burst upon the 
head of Brougham and his projects. The upper 
classes were in arms against him. What business 
had he to meddle with money which no one had 
interfered with before ? They denied the most 
flagrant abuses. Were there not also visitors, 
bishops, and even archbishops, among them, to look 
after the charitable endowments ? and was it not in- 
fringing their rights, and censuring their conduct, 
to meddle with l^e matter ? The opposition to the 
scheme for dealing with the education of the work- 
ing classes was as violent, if not as personal, as the 
other. Brougham stated in one of his speeches on 
the subject that there was now no dread of educat- 
ing the working classes, but he soon found that he 
was mistaken. There was the same dread as before. 
The dread, indeed, was not expressed in words, but 
formed a powerful reason for dogged resistance. 
Besides, the proposals were too favourable to the 
sectaries, and so the contest- raged wildly and furi- 
ously, till a change of ministry took place, and 

F 
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Brougham's committee was dissolved. But Brougham 
persevered, and in 1820 introduced a bill establish- 
ing a school in every parish. This time too much 
power was given to the Established ChurcL The 
Dissenters and Soman Catholics were up in arms^ 
and again religious differences frustrated a noble 
plan. The bill disappeared amid the excitement of 
Queen Caroline's trial 

Baffled in Parliament, Brougham did everything 
he could to stimulate private societies to spread in- 
formation. He helped in establishing infant schools, 
mechanics' institutes, the society for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and, finally, the London Uni- 
versity. " Brougham," says Schmidt, the historian 
of psedagogy, "with his eminent abilities, first brought 
life into the benumbed English education." 

We have to pass over the period from 1820 to 
1833, in which almost nothing was attempted in 
Parliament. During this period the population had 
greatly increased, and the nation had made great 
Ldes But ckmes had also increased to^ 
enormous degree. According to the statistics, 
"within twenty years from 1828, crime had quin- 
tupled over all England, and in several counties 
decupled." 

The statistics are not altogether reliable. Greater 
care had been taken to collect them in later times. 
Probably the police were more active in detecting 
crimes. But make what abatement you like, and 
there can be no doubt that matters looked very 
serious. Statesmen were roused to do something. 
Something must be done to oppose a barrier to the 
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lapid growth of barbarism. But what could states* 
men do ? The religious differences fironted them, 
and were insurmountable. If they pleased the 
Church they displeased dissenters, and the dissenters 
could effectually prevent further action. If they 
pleased dissenters they displeased churchmen, and 
they were also powerful enough to prevent action. 
The statesmen were quite willing to please anybody ; 
but it was plain that they could not please every- 
body ; and anybody and everybody seemed to have 
infinite power of obstruction. So Lord Althorp 
came forward in 1833 with a modest request that 
Parliament should grant £20,000 for education. In 
order that it might cause offence to no one, it was 
to be given to the National Society and the British 
Society ; and, looking out for that part of education 
which seemed most neutral as far as religion was 
concerned, he selected stone and lime as least 
possessed of the disputable element, and resolved 
that the money should be spent only on school 
buildings. Lord Althorp deserves the highest praise 
for his exertions ; but it seems to me that, though he 
is not to blame, the step was fraught with many evil 
consequences. It proceeded on no distinct idea of 
what a State is. It recognised religious distinctions 
in the distribution of national money. It set down 
the work of educating the labouring classes as a 
work of charity, not of State duty. It distributed 
the money of the State as if it were for a charitable 
purpose, and not a part of the business of the State. 
And it gave the money to those who did not need 
it^ and neglected the poor. 
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In 1835, BroTigham made another attempt in the 
House of Lords, and in 1835, and then in 1837, Mr. 
Wyse introduced a bill, with central board, local 
committees, and power to rate ; but again the 
religious differences and the dread of popular 
education proved insuperable obstacles. 

In 1838, the Committee on the Education of 
the Poorer Classes issued a report, in which the 
results of their inquiry are given thus : — 

'' 1. That the kind of education given to the 
children of the working classes is lamentably 
deficient. 

" 2. That it extends (bad as it is) to but a small 
proportion of those who ought to receive it 

" 3. That without some strenuous and persevering 
efforts being made on the part of the Government, the 
greatest evils to all classes may follow from this 
neglect." 

In fact, the education at this period was exceed- 
ingly bad and defective. A large portion of the 
working classes were not educated at alL Many of 
them received what little they did in dames' schools. 
Even those who had males for their teachers were 
not much better off, for any one was fit to be a 
schoolmaster, and a very large proportion of them 
were broken-down tailors or shoemakers, and old 
pensioners. Something, therefore, had to be done. 
And next year a vigorous effort was made. 

First of aU a committee of the Privy Council on 
Education was appointed, consisting of Lord Lans- 
downe. Viscount Duncannon, Lord John Eussell, 
and Mr. Thomas Spring Eice. This proposal waa 
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received with the wildest oppositioiL The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury moved in the House of Lords 
that an address be presented to Her Majesty 
condemning the constitution of the Privy Council 
Committee, and it was carried by a large majority. 
What were the reasons ? Lord Stanley stated that 
he thought that a committee of the Privy Council was 
not well adapted for dealing with educational matters, 
for the two reasons that they were not a peima- 
nent body, and that they were not necessarily well 
acquainted with education. But this was not in the 
slightest degree the motive to the opposition. It 
was because, as religion was an essential part of 
popular education, the cleigy should be largely 
represented in the chief council of management^ It 
was a monstrous thing in the eyes of the opposition 
that a wide ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as this of 
managing schools was in their eyes, should be 
entrusted to a conmiittee consisting solely of laymen 
in no way subject to the Church. The Government 
persisted, however, in retaining the committee of 
Council ; and the present mode of managing educsr 
tional matters is the result of an exercise of the 
royal power, sanctioned, indeed, by a vote of 
approval in the House of Commons, by a majority 
of 5, but protested against by the Lords, with a 
-majority of 111. Even the vote for £30,000 for 
education was carried in the House of Commons by 
a majority of only 2. 

The committee of the Privy Council set to work 
at once, and two days after their appointment 
^proposed a scheme for a normal college. The very 
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first condition of procuring a good national education 
they saw was to train good teachers. And perhaps 
they imagined they might most easily overcome the 
religious difficulty there. But if they imagined this, 
they soon found that they were mistaken. Religious 
instruction was to be considered as general and 
special. By the general religion was meant a 
devout spirit in which all the work of the school 
waa to be done. This spirit was to pervade every 
part of the system. The special religion was to be 
given by the clergymen of the various denominations 
to the students according to their sects. In fact it 
was what is now called the secular system. The 
proposal raised a perfect storm within the Church, 
and the normal college had to be given up. The 
committee had to content itself with distributing the 
money voted by Parliament. It was bold enough to 
claim a much wider range of operations, and in its 
programme announced some wise principles of distri- 
bution. 

The Church had been completely triumphant, and 
it was natural for the next statesman who dealt with 
education to pay regard to this fact. Accordingly, 
Sir James Grabam, in his Factory Bill, gave exclu- 
sive privileges to the Church of England. But the 
dissenters were now roused to fury ; meetings 
were held over the whole country ; and the educa- 
tional clauses of the bill had to be withdrawn. The 
dissenters were this time triumphant. But the 
agitation was great and universal All the middle 
classes now felt a deep interest in the religious as^ 
pect of the education question ; and it is now that 
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the varioas parties which have acted in this matter 
give definite shape to their opinions. 

There had not been much speculation in England 
in regard to the functions of the State, but whatever 
had been, had not taken the form of laying it down 
that the State should provide for the education of 
its citizens. The nearest approach to this is found 
in an ingenious exposition given bj Coleridge of the 
fanctions of the State in his treatise on Church and 
State. According to him, the English Church is an 
essential part of the constitution — one of three 
orders. The special fanction he assigns to it is the 
work of producing and increasing civilisation. It 
therefore includes the universities and all higher 
teaching, as well as the teaclung of the lower classes. 
It is a mere accident that this Church is Christian. 
Its essential function is the spread of civilisation, 
and it is to be carefully distinguished from the 
Church of Christ in England. This, indeed, is a 
close approximation to the German idea. We might 
translate Coleridge's ideas into more modem words, 
and say that there ought to be a special order of the 
community whose duty it is to spread enlightenment 
Their sphere embraces alike the education of the 
highest and lowest. They are justly entitled to 
representative places in the House of Lords, and 
their revenues are the revenues of what is now the 
Church of England. Somewhat akin to Coleridge's, 
but completely ecclesiastical, were the opinions of 
Mr. Gladstone in his work on Church and State. 
The State is an individuality. It has a conscience. 
It therefore feels itself bound to do all the good it 
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can, and to cariy out its plans in the one way wliich 
it deems right. According to this theory, the State 
could undertake the education of all classes, but only 
a religious education, and the religion taught must 
be the true one ; that is, the religion of the Church 
of England. Mr. Gladstone has confessed in his 
autobiographical tract that his theory was even at 
the time of its publication practically antiquated, 
that the admission of Catholics into Parliament was 
a practical abolition of the religious conscience of the 
nation. But his theory long survived the practical 
refutation of it. The political economists were also 
not opposed to the interference of the State in edu- 
cation ; but they did not regard it as an imperative 
duty, and they did not extend the interference to 
the entire education of the community. Both Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill point out that the State 
has a right to interfere to prevent the labouring 
classes falling into a state of intellectual torpor, or 
to prevent parents in their ignorance doing serious 
injury to their children. But we find nowhere a 
wide grasp of what is required to oiganise education, 
and no attempt is made to connect the development 
of the individual members of the State with the work 
of the State. On the contrary, the argument most 
commonly put forward is an argument from /ear and 
fipom greed. The lower classes aj« becoming more 
and more powerful. They are likely to overwhelm 
us, and therefore to prevent this calamity we must get 
.them instructed. Or the numbers of the vicious are 
increasing. Ignorance is one of the causes of this ; 
And so we must educate the young. Or it is the 
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special work of Govemment to protect life and pro- 
perty. The police is as yet the only instrument we 
have employed for this purpose. But prevention is 
better than cure. Let us train up the children 
aright, and then we shall effect a great saving in the 
police-rates, and be altogether much more comfortable. 
Yes, fear and selfishness have again and again been 
held forth as the motives for establishing a system of 
popular education. And, accordingly, the form which 
Oovemment has to a large extent adopted in its inter- 
ference is that of charity. It has helped the charit- 
able to do the work ; it has guided the charitable in 
doing the work. Let me for a moment contrast with 
it the Prussian idea. God has given to each man 
capacities. These capacities it is his own duty to 
develop to the utmost of his power. It is his neigh- 
bour's duty to help him to develop them. The 
neighbour can best effect this as a member of the 
State. The State, therefore, as the union of all, 
undertakes to provide the best means for the full 
dey^opment of all the powers of its members. It 
therefore establishes a complete system of education, 
from the most elementary to the highest stages ; and 
this system renders the lowest education imperative 
on all, and the highest accessible to alL 

By this time a great change had taken place in 
the religious condition of England. A spirit of deep 
earnestness had come over all the churches, and this 
spirit rendered the discussion of the religious ques- 
tion in education one of vital interest. In the 
Church of England there was ^all variety of parties. 
-There stiU remained a large section who believed 
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the maintenance of the English Church essential to 
the maintenance of the constitution. They adhered 
to the National Society, and insisted on teaching the 
church catechism. There were others who were 
strong for maintaining the principles of the English 
Church, but thought the catechism trash, as Dr. 
Hook says, " and to be interpreted in a non-natural 
sense." But what came most prominently out was 
a large party who maintained that the education of 
the people was the peculiar jurisdiction of the clergy, 
that education must find its sole end and aim in 
religion, and that therefore only clergymen, or men 
in orders, could be teachers. At least the teacher 
must be a Church official, and entirely under the 
control of the clergymen. And these men refused 
to admit children into their schools if they were not 
permitted to give them the religious education which 
they deemed suitable. The children, they argued, 
will be lost eternally if they are not baptized. If I 
am not allowed to baptize them and admit them into 
the Church, what is the use of all other learning ? 
Secular learning will merely make them greater 
scoundrels. These men strongly resisted the distri- 
bution of Government grants to dissenters. They 
thought all money not spent on their own party 
utterly wasted. 

Another party, represented by the British and 
Foreign School Society, thought that religious teach- 
ing should certainly be given in schools, but that it 
ought to be confined to reading the Bible. The 
Bible was full of the purest morality and the noblest 
truth. It was, moreover, unsectarian. And there- 
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fore it was of the utmost importance that all the 
children of the empire should have an opportunity 
of imbibing its spirit of truth and love. 

There was another party who thought that the 
State had nothing to do with the various sects of 
religionists — that the position which it should 
f)ccup7 should be one of absolute neutrality^ and 
that it should confine itself to intellectual instruc- 
tion. They did not wish to expel religion, or even 
the teaching of natural religion, on which all were 
agreed ; but they thought the State should leave all 
dogmatic teaching to the churches. This was the 
only party that from the first urged that education 
should be national, that it should not be left to the 
charitable but undertaken by them all as a com- 
munity, and that therefore there should be a regular 
organisation of education, with rates, local manage- 
ment, and a central board. They did much by the 
Central Society to spread information and rouse the 
people. Some of Hiose who were leaders in this 
National movement were known to have turned aside 
from orthodox beliefis. It was, moreover, a plan 
fair to all minorities, Jews and infidels, as well as 
aU the minor sects of Christians, and it was recog- 
nised as fair by thinkers of every shade of opinion. 
Accordingly it was stigmatised as godless and adverse 
to Christianity. That it was not adverse to Chris- 
tianity, but, on the contrary, left the teaching of 
Christianity to Christians, became apparent to many 
of every sect. In the English Church, Dr. Hook 
with great eloquence argued for it as the only solu- 
tion of all the difficulties in the present distracted 
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state of the religious world, and laid special stress 
on its being the only plan by which religion could 
be eflfectively 'taught, as well as the only plan by 
which all sections of the Church could join in the 
great work of educating the masses. Dr. Chalmers 
also announced the same principle in the clearest 
language, though some of his followers think that he 
would have applied it differently from the National 
party. And the great body of dissenters ought to 
have adopted the principle. But they were at this 
time out of humour. They thought the Government 
was antagonistic to them. They had, moreover, 
always had very, or, as some people think, over- 
sensitive consciences. Their minds had got into a 
state in which they were more alive to differences 
than agreements. And when they differed in opinioil 
from their fellow-citizens, they had come to think 
that united action was impossible ; that their con- 
Bciences might be compromised by worshipping in 
the same church, or helping in the same religious 
scheme with those whose opinions were in their 
eyes wrong. They gave an extreme instance of this 
tendency in this case. They came to the conclusion 
that the State had not only no right to meddle with 
religion, but that it ought not to meddle with educa- 
tion at all. They had adopted the police idea of 
the State. The State should do nothing but guard 
life and property. Voluntaryism must do every- 
thing else. They gave a great many reasons for 
this belief. One lecturer at Crosbie Hall adduced 
nine. Some of the arguments were, peculiar. Her6 
is one from an eloquent preacher. Dr. E. Wintei? 
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Hamilton — " I am anzions ... to defend and 
hallow the parental constitution. . . Come once 
between parent and child, and the golden band which 
knits all together is snapped asunder. What is that 
— call it State, conspiracy, rapine — ^which affects to 
take charge of my offspring? My other acqiiisi« 
tions are conditional ; my other treasures are alien* 
able; my civil rights are things of covenant and 
arrangement; these have been earned, inherited, or 
won 1 But I have another property and propriety 
in my children ; these are imprescribably my own 
: — they are myself." Tou will notice here the abso- 
lute and entire difference which the lecturer makes 
between the State and himself. He never seems to 
feel that he is a member of the State, that his very 
existence in society implies restrictions on his indi« 
vidual liberties, and that in certain circumstances, 
ias in war, the State has a right to demand and 
expect the sacrifice of himself. 

Animated by this isolating principle, the Inde- 
pendents resolved to protest against Government 
doing anything for education, and to have nothing to 
do with any Govermnent schemes — after many 
years to regret it deeply, and to confess that they 
were wrong. There were some of them who at 
the time told them that this would be the case. 
Dr. Vaughan, in the British Qv^rterly Review, 
urged upon them the adoption of the principle 
of the separation of the religious from the in- 
tellectual instruction, told them what noble tes- 
timony to the priQciple the United Presbyterians 
had given in this hall, and what great advantages 
they were losing by withdrawing from the Govern- 
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xnent proposals. And, in fact, they had no great 
reason for suspecting the Government. Statesmen 
cannot help having recourse to compromises; and 
they, therefore, often make proposals and pass laws 
which are not in exact harmony with their own sen- 
timents. But they had already shown that they 
believed the separation to be the solution. Lord 
Derby had proclaimed this in the establishment of 
the national system in Ireland. Lord John Bussell's 
normal college was substantially an exemplification 
of the same. And in a year or two Sir Eobert Peel 
was to illustrate it in the Irish colleges. In fact it 
is eminently the plan of a statesman, because all will 
allow that at the least it seems to treat aU with that 
equality which has been the guiding principle of 
British legislation. 

This, then, was the position of parties in 1846. 
A very large portion of the English Church, and of 
some other ecclesiastical bodies, were strongly in 
favour of the denominational system. They were 
therefore opposed to a rate which they thought 
would throw the management of education into the 
hands of the ratepayers. Most of the Independents, 
on the other hand, thought that education was en- 
tirely beyond the sphere of the State, and therefore 
refused to have anything to do with the Government 
money. The statesmen, and a large portion of the 
educated classes of all denominations, were for a 
national system; but they were a small minority, 
and the statesmen had made several efforts which 
had proved utterly abortive. There was nothing 
for it, therefore, but to continue the denominational 
system. At the same time, it was plain that some* 
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thing had now to be done more than had ever been 
done befora The Gonunittee of Council^ under their 
powers of 1839, had appointed inspectors (denomi- 
national inspectors, of course) to examine into the 
state of the schools. Their examinations could be 
only of a limited nature, for they were few in num- 
ber. But their reports revealed a deplorable state 
of affairs. The education was fearfully defective 
alike in quantity and quality. This led Mr. James 
Kay, afterwards Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, then 
secretary to the Committee of Coimcil, to see if 
something could not be done. Sir James had had 
considerable experience in dealing with the poor. 
He had served an apprenticeship imder the best of 
teachers, Professor Alison, of this city ; and he had 
at various times laboured earnestly to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor in Dublin and Manchester« 
In the course of these benevolent efforts he had 
come to lay special stress on education, and for once 
in our political arrangements the right man was in 
the right place. He visited Germany and Switzer- 
land ; he examined the various methods of education ; 
he made himself master of the subject. And the 
necessary effect of this was that he was fully con- 
vinced that the only way to educate the people of 
England was to provide for a supply of good teachers, 
and to make the position of teacher at once profit- 
able and honourable. The Normal School of 1839 
had been given up, but Sir James was not baffled. 
And by his own means and the help of friends he 
established one in Battersea in 1842. The various 
religious bodies soon followed the example, and 
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"within six years fifteen training schools were 
founded." 

In 1846 minutes were passed by the Council in 
hannony with this movement. Special encourage- 
ment was to be given to pupil-teachers, young lads 
from thirteen and upwards, who should be appren- 
ticed to the work, and trained by experienced 
teachers. These pupil-teachers might ultimately 
find their way to the normal schools, and emerge 
from them perfectly qualified teachers. Encourage- 
ment was in various ways given to teachers them- 
selves. They were to be paid for teaching the 
pupil-teachers. Part of the grant was also to be 
distributed to them in accordance with the certifi- 
cate of competency which they had received, and 
the efficiency of their schools. The results were 
i^oon manifest The profession of teacher became an 
object of desire. The teachers were full of spirit, 
and did their work eagerly. They began to feel in 
some measure that they were servants of the State, 
and that their special work was to promote the well- 
being of the entire community. There was keen 
discussion as to the best methods of education. 
There was a determined resolution to arouse the 
children to intellectual vitality. The influence of 
Pestalozzianism spread among the teachers ; natural 
methods were adopted; and altogether great and 
good work was done. From 1846 to 1861 we have 
the most flourishing period of English education. 
And a great deal of the credit of this is due to the 
wisdom and energy of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth. 

But the system became every day more and more 
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distasteful to statesmen, and gave rise to bitter com- 
plaints. The principle of giving grants to those 
who had the best schools simply meant helping 
those denominations that could help themselves. It 
left in the cold shade the poor and the wretched 
children who went to no school, belonged to no de- 
nomination, and were ignorant of all religion. And 
this is true. The good effects of the system were 
confined to the upper portion of the labouring classes. 
It left the dense masses of ignorance in large cities 
untouched. And a large portion of the money given 
by Government was merely embittering sect against 
sect, and was spent on proselytising. Moreover, the 
system of training pupil-teachers by grants seemed 
unfair to the rest of the community. These poor 
young lads were receiving a very good education at 
the public expense. They were infinitely better 
educated than the majority of those who went to 
genteel private schools ; and when the pupil-teacher 
left the Normal college he could compare favourably 
with those who had been at the most aristocratic 
schools, or even at the universities. The pupil- 
teacher soon discovered this himself. Many of them 
became aware that a good education could bring a 
much higher income in other professions than in that 
of a schoolmaster ; and accordingly they passed from 
the school to the merchant's house, and opened up 
for themselves careers of wealth and eminence. It 
seemed hard to the rest of the community that the 
public money should be spent on fitting a special 
number of poor boys for lucrative positions which 
they gained over the heads of men trained at expen- 

G 
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sive private academies. But last, and greatest of all, 
the sum spent on education had risen from £100,000 
in 1846 to £836,920 in 1859, and there seemed to 
be no limit. In proportion as a sect was active and 
vigorous in the propagation of its special opinions, 
in that proportion would it spend money on schools ; 
and in proportion to the money spent on schools was 
the money given by the State. 

Various efforts were made to remedy the defects 
of the Privy Coimcil plan, most notably by the 
veteran friend of religious equality — Lord John 
Eussell ; but the religious opposition was too power- 
ful. So at last, in 1 8 5 8, a commission was appointed 
to inquire into the state of education in England ; 
and, in order to aid Parliament to form a correct 
notion of what other countries were doing, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold was sent to France, Holland, and 
Switzerland, and Dr. Mark Pattison to Germany, 
to report on the education of these countries. Six 
volumes of reports were published in 1861, and 
various suggestions were made. But the whole 
trouble might have been spared. In 1855 the office 
of Vice-President of the Committee of Council was 
established, with a salary of £2000 a year. At thi3 
time this office was held by Mr. Lowe. Mr. Lowe 
had received his training at Oxford, when the methods 
of teaching were about as bad as they could possibly 
be. He had afterwards become a tutor at Oxford, 
and had aided in carrying out these bad methods. 
He had then, after an ineffectual attempt to become 
Professor of Greek at Glasgow, thrown up the 
teaching profession and gone to another part of the 
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world. Here his indomitable energy and prompt 
decision had given him a prominent position. On 
his return to his native land the wealth he had made^ 
and the experience of the world he had gained, came 
to the aid of great intellectual powers and a strongly 
marked character, and he soon acquired great in- 
fluence as a politician. By some stray chance he 
had got into the education department, for which he 
was singularly unsuited. He was indeed a finished 
scholar according to the Oxford stamp of that day ; 
but the methods of education to which he had sub- 
mitted had been wrong. So he told the members of 
this institution, in a memorable address. Success 
had smiled on him only when he turned his back on 
teaching, and he believed that his education had not 
helped him in making his way. He seemed inclined 
to apply his own experience to all education, and to 
think the whole affair a kind of humbug. He did 
not imagine that there could be any science of 
education. He did not see how education could do 
much good to the working-classes. In fact he had 
no belief in the power of education. Accordingly 
he let the commission go its own way. He selected 
the one part that suited him. The commissioners 
had reported that the pupils were behind in the 
ordinary crafts of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Mr. Lowe thought that here was the keystone of a 
new building. The teaching of geography, history, 
and other subjects, may go to the winds ; but we can 
compel the teaching of the three E's. We shall 
break up the whole of this pupil-teaching system. 
We shall diminish the sum spent by Government by 
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pajdng only for so much progress made in the three 
Ks. We shall leave the teacher entirely under the 
control of the managers. We shall have nothing to 
do with him. We shall have our inspectors to report 
to us how the managers are doing their work^ and we 
shall pay the managers for the work done. Accord- 
ingly the Eevised Code was planned. Mr. Lowe, it 
is said, had seen the plan work among the convicts 
of Australia, and he thought that it would, at any 
rate to some extent, solve the problem here. This 
code is one of the most extraordinary products of 
legislation. It violates almost every law of 
psedagogic science. The child's life is grouped from 
seven to thirteen into six stages. Mr. Lowe, in his 
st&ndards, defines how far the child's mind shall grow 
in one year in the acquisition of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. He supposes that all children will 
acquire at the same or nearly the same rate. His 
code implies that, if the teacher finds that a child's 
mind will not make progress at this rate, he should 
have nothing further to do with it, but give it up 
as an unprofitable speculation. And finally it 
supposes that the great aim of man's being, as far as 
his feUow-beings can meddle with it, is to learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. I have said that 
Mr. Lowe's code implied all this ; but it is evident 
that Mr. Lowe did not trouble himself with the 
educational aspects of the case. It was as an 
economic and business-like performance that he 
looked on the matter. And the clear proof of this 
is in the fact that the Government took no pains to 
deal with the individual improvement of scholars, 
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A child was never to know whether he had passed 
a particular standard or not The schoobnaster was 
not to know. He was to know only how many had 
passed, and to guess who had and who had not 
But one thing was demanded by the economic 
arrangement — that if the child had tried in one stand- 
ard, it should not try in it again. And probably 
a considerable number of children have tried in all 
the standards, and failed in them all, without know- 
ing it As an educational device, therefore, this 
mode of standards was an entire failure. It was 
condemned by all educationists not in the Govern- 
ment employment, and by nearly all of them too. 
The whole body of Scotch teachers condemned it 
&om an educational point of view. And the results 
of it were disastrous. The profession of teacher at 
once sank. Men who were eager to get in were now 
eager to get out The number of pupil-teachers was 
of course diTtiiTiiahed. The students at the Normal 
colleges became fewer; the class of students was 
lower than that of previous years in position and 
ability. The annual reports were full of lamenta- 
tions. The teaching had become mechanical The 
higher subjects were neglected. Even the reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, were not improving ; and it 
was well known that these arts were more easily lost 
than they had been before, because cram had been 
substituted for interest. Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth thus describes the effects ; " The Eevised 
Code has constructed nothing ; it has only pulled 
down. It has not simplified tiie administration. It 
did not pretend to accelerate the rate of building 
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schools, or to improve their structure. It has not 
promoted the more rapid diffusion of annual grants 
and inspection to the apathetic parts of cities, or the 
founding of schools in small parishes and for the 
spttrse population of rural districts. It has generally 
discouraged all instruction above the elements, ^nd 
failed in teaching them. It has disorganised, ancl 
threatens to destroy, the whole system of training 
teachers and providing an efl&cient machinery of 
instruction for schools. These ruins are its only 
monuments. It has not succeeded in being efficient, 
but it is not even cheap ; for it wastes the public 
money without producing the results which were 
declared to be its main object." 

4?hese might be thought to be the opinions of an 
adversary, but they will be allowed to be true by all 
who have carefully examined the subject. But the 
most remarkable fact has yet to be told. Com- 
plaints were uttered every year by inspectors. The 
schoolmasters were loud in showing the evil effects 
of the system. As clear as day was it proved that 
education was going back ; but, loud as the cry might 
be, it never reached the ear, or at any rate the 
heart, of the British pubKc. And no greater proof can 
be given of the indifference of the vast masses of the 
people to a good system of education and of their 
ignorance of the best methods of instruction. The 
British public did not complain. Ten thousand 
times more complaints have beenmade about the 2 5 th 
clause, than about this lowering of the education, 
from 1861 to 1870. 

But this Eevised Code was equally unsatisfactory 
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from a State point of view. I do not know what 
Mr. Lowe's principles are ; I do not know that he 
has fixed principles at all in many matters. It is 
generally the result of the kind of education which 
he received that a man forms no rounded view of 
human life and its organisation, but in harmony with 
his character picks up his principles as he goes along, 
and lets them drop when they do not suit But if 
I may judge from evidence which he gave before a 
subsequent commission, Mr. Lowe belongs to the 
JSTational party. He stands out for religious equality, 
for rating, for local government, and a central 
authority. But at this particular time, and with the 
facts of the commission before him, he expressed his 
sentiments thus : " Hitherto we have been living 
under a system of bounties and protection : now we 
prefer to have a little free trade." 

Yet the principles of free trade should have led 
him a great deal farther : it should have brought 
him to the same platform with the great body of 
the Independents. Government should not interfere 
at all. And there are really only two consistent 
methods, — ^that the State should organise the whole, 
with due regard to the activities of each portion of 
it; or that it should not meddle at all. But this 
half-meddling, it seems to me, puts the State into a 
totally false relation to its members. The members 
of the Government took hold of the public purse as 
if it belonged to them, and they were something 
quite distinct from the State. They turned round 
to various private parties, mainly religious com- 
munities, and examined how they were doing a 
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certain piece of work. And when they found 
them doing their work, they put their hands into 
the public purse and said, " There, my friend, is 
£10 for you; there, £20 for you;" and so on. 
Now this supposes one of two things : that Govern- 
ment is a giver of charity, and gives to those 
charitable institutions that do good service ; or that 
Government is an employer of labour, that the 
managers of schools are the labourers, that the 
members of Government are the masters, and that 
the relation between them is that of employer and 
employed. Even on this last supposition it is not 
easy to see why the Government should interfere as 
it does, because the work which it wants done is 
not a modicum of instruction imparted each year, 
but a final result. It wishes its citizens up to a 
certain mark. It should pay for its citizens when 
brought up to a certain mark. In other words, it 
should pay only for those pupils who have reached 
the standard of education fixed by Government as 
absolutely requisite for the adequate performance of 
the duties of citizenship. But, finally, the Eevised 
Gode turned out no remedy at all for the economic 
difficulty. A great deal of money was at first taken 
from the schoolmasters, but it was nearly aU given to 
inspectors. The work of these inspectors was, 
comparatively speaking, not of great advantage. 
They had simply to examine children in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The work might have 
been well done by pupil-teachers at 10s. a week. 
And yet, in defiance of the free trade principle, 
these inspectors were paid by fixed salaries. These 
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salaries were increased with increase of years of 
service, though the inspectors might not do their 
work better at the end than at the b^inning. 
And, finally, they had retiring allowances. After 
the first year or two the sums voted for education 
went beyond what they had previously been. The 
sum last year amounted to £1,107,430 : 16 : 7 ; of 
which, £108,949 : 1 6 : 1, or a tenth of the whole 
sum, is spent on the maintenance of the Education 
Department and the inspectors, and £1 04,9 8 7 : 1 1 : 9 
is given for Scottish education. 

The Revised Code had not existed many years 
when inquiries were again instituted into the 
working of the system. This time attention was 
specially drawn to the nature of the Education 
Department. This department is the most com* 
plete illustration of the principle of centralisation 
in the world ; but it was at the same time most 
loose in its construction. The department consisted 
of a president, a vice-president, and a few Privy 
Councillors, members of the Committee of Council 
The question was raised. What were the functions of 
the president, the vice-president, and the com- 
mittee ? And on aU these points presidents and 
vice-presidents disagreed with each other. Mr. 
Lowe stated that the committee was invoked only 
for purely legislative purposes ; Mr. Bruce, that in 
his experience it had been useful on two occasions ; 
Mr. Adderley, that it was useless, and worse than 
useless ; Lord Bussell, that it had responsibility; Earl 
Granville, that it had absolutely no responsibility. 
In regard to the president and vice-president, the 
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'question arose who was the responsible minister. 
Mr. Lowe thought that the vice-president was not 
a responsible minister, and that his position was that 
of an Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Adderley was 
of the same opinion. Mr. Bruce took a different 
view; and Lord Granville held that the president 
and vice-president were both responsible ministers. 
All were agreed that the chief part of the work fell 
on the vice-president. 

Sir John Pakington presided over the commission 
that examined into these matters. The commission 
could not agree on a report. Sir John drew up a 
report himself, strongly recommending the appoint- 
ment of a responsible Minister of Instruction ; but 
before there was full time for considering the matter 
the Tory Government was turned out, and the 
commission broken up. 

During this time there was going on a keen 
discussion of the religious aspect of the question. 
The large majority of the EngUsh clergymen stUl 
held that the religious and intellectual instruction 
could not be separated, and that therefore both 
must be under the control of the clergy. It also 
followed from this principle that every child going 
to a Church of England school must submit to the 
entire religious instruction, whether the parents 
wished it or not. But Government felt this to be 
unfair. Sir John Pakington recognised this as 
unfair, and the question was keenly discussed 
whether any school not having a conscience clause 
should be allowed to claim Government aid The 
agitation over the coimtry was great. Whole 
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dioceses of cleigymen were almost imanimouslj 
against a conscience clause. They would not 
submit to such a restriction. At length came 
Mr. Forster^s Bill, and the matter was decided 
against them. Mr. Forster^s BUI settles the 
question that religious instruction can be given 
separately from the intellectual It also afBims 
the prindple that Government has no business to 
deal with the religious instruction. His code does 
not pay for religion; and the inspectors are no 
longer appointed as inspectors of schools belonging 
to a special denomination. But for all this it has 
left the bone of contention as big as ever. It is 
inconsistent with its own principles. Though 
Gk>vemment inspectors are not to meddle with 
religion, the Act prescribes that in board schools 
certain religious text-books shall not be used, thus 
breaking through the principle of non-interference. 
Again, though the Privy Council refuses to decide 
on the quality of religious education, it asks the 
local boards, purely political bodies, to decide 
whether religious education is to be given to the 
young in the schools within their districts. The 
result is, that for some time to come the eye will 
be turned away &om the real end and aim of 
education. The local boards wiU not be elected 
for their capability to deal with educational ques- 
tions. The best modes of educating will not be the 
special study of the candidates, nor the theme of 
their addresses to the electors. It will be still the 
old religious question. Every three years we shall 
have a roimd of bitter religious animosities; and 
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even the Churclies, the resting-places from the careis 
of earth, are to be turned into political machinery 
for securing the election of certain men on the boards. 
There can be do doubt, however, how the contest 
wiU end. The march of history points conclus- 
ively. Compromises are always temporary. You can 
reach only one of two gosds. Either the entire 
education will be under the control of the clergy, or 
there must be a distinct separation between the intel- 
lectual and the religious — the State managing the 
one ; the clergy, or the Churches, the other. 

The same is the case with the principle of rating. 
The Act acknowledges its wisdom, but retains to a 
large extent the voluntary. But the voluntary and 
the rating are inconsistent with each other. The 
one looks upon primary education as a matter of 
charity. It treats the working classes as miserable 
beings who require to be provided for by combined 
individual and State charity. The other does not 
recognise the working classes as a class in the State. 
It lays down the principle that the State is a society 
where each individual contributes to the welfare 
of the other. It regards the work of education as 
a work that can be done most effectually in common. 
And therefore each man in the State contributes to 
the work according to his ability. 

And it is plain that the application of the prin- 
ciple of compulsion should not be left as it is to be 
settled by local school-boards. It is a principle 
applicable to all or to none, and it is a principle 
which requires that it be applied to all, if its value 
is to be truly estimated. 
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The Act of 1870 was, however, a vast advance. 
It gives the power of oiganising education. For 
sixty-three years the country had waited for this 
Act. Suppose that Brougham's Education of the 
Poor Bill had passed in 1820, what vast numbers, 
I may say millions, of children would have been 
educated who remained ignorant, grew up miserable 
and wretched men, and died in vice and beggary. 
And why were they not educated ? Simply because 
too much power would have been given to the 
Church of England. But surely every dissenter 
will now allow that it would have been infinitely 
better for these children to have been educated 
within the Church of England than not educated 
at alL And if Lord John Bussell had had power 
given him in 1839, what a vast number of children 
might then have been gathered into schools. And 
surely every member of the Church of England will 
now allow that it would have been infinitely better 
to have educated these children in all civil arts and 
moral training, leaving their religious education to 
the various Churches, than to have left them without 
either civil or religious education. It might form a 
useful meditation for some Sunday if we were to 
picture before the mind the long, haggard, and weary 
procession, ever swelling, of the thousands and thou- 
sands of hapless children who have marched up to 
be sacrificed to the Moloch of our reUgious differ- 
ences. 

Mr. Forster came to his task with an earnest 
desire to spread knowledge among the people. He 
had from an early time taken a warm interest in edu- 
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catioiL He had long been a manager of schools ; and 
accordingly one of the first things he did was to 
propose an alteration of the code, and to pay for sub- 
jects which had been omitted in the Eevised Code. 
But he did not propose to alter the method of pay- 
ment, and the vices inherent in the Eevised Code 
still attach to the new code. And so the matter 
rests. No doubt progress is making, but it is evident 
that while we go on in the same track, it will be ages 
before England reaches the thoroughness of the 
Prussian system. And history seems to me to point 
out what requires to be done. 

1. It is plain that these religious differences 
have put our Government entirely on a wrong track. 
It is the business of the head department of education 
to point out what is the aim of primary education, and 
to insist on it that every school carry out this aim. 
No child capable of being instructed should leave the 
school until he has attained a certain amount of cul- 
ture. Instead of trying to allure religious managers 
to attain various points of excellence, they should 
make a certain success absolutely indispensable. And 
if payment for results were to continue, this is the one 
result for which payment should be made. 

2. Every means must be taken to secure a regular 
supply of thoroughly trained teachers. This is the 
first condition of a successful scheme of education. 
No man should be allowed to be a teacher who is 
not thoroughly qualified for the work ; and if by 
any chance a man should become a teacher who is 
not qualified, he should be removed as soon as pos- 
sible from the office. At the same time the teacher 
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should have strong inducements held out to him to 
continue cultivating his own mind and prosecuting 
researches into the methods of his professioiL At 
present, when the schoohnaster has once got a decent 
school, he has reached the limit assigned to his 
ambition, and he may thus at twenty-one gain the 
highest prize attainable. In Germany he may rise, 
and continue to rise, until he retires in honour, and 
with a pension in old age. There are two special 
positions which ought to be open to him — ^inspector- 
ships and teacherships in Normal colleges. At 
present the inspectorships are practically closed 
against him. On the Continent the special qualifi- 
cations for an inspector are that he have a thorough 
knowledge of the science of education, and that he 
have much experience in educational practice. No 
such qualifications are demanded in England. The 
first qualification is that he be not more than thirty- 
seven years of age. The other is that he have strong 
political influence, and be an educated man. Special 
fitness for the work is not dreamed of. And as it 
is usual to appoint these inspectors at an early age, 
they begin their work without any knowledge of the 
science of education, and they continue to the end 
without any experience of what it is to teach. And 
in consequence of the restriction in age, and from 
other circumstances, any man who devotes himself 
to teaching, however skilled he may prove to be, has 
but a small chance of becoming an inspector. 

3. The present system of Government grants 
should cease. There is but one constitutional method 
of supporting schools ; that is, by rates. And it 
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seems to me that the Prussian policy is wise which 
lays upon the parishes the duty of supporting the 
common schools. Only where the locality is not 
able to pay a schoolmaster a sufficient salary ought 
Government to offer aid, and that aid should as far 
as possible be temporary. There is at present far 
too much centralisation in the Education Department. 
Full responsibility should be thrown on the different 
localities to maintain their schools in such a state 
of efficiency as to send forth a regular number of 
pupils satisfactorily educated. 

4. One obstacle to success in an English educa- 
tion deserves special attention. Our method of 
spelling causes enormous difficulties to children, and 
entails the waste of an incalculable amount of 
energy. A reform in this department would be a 
blessing. A reform in this matter, with schemes 
like Professor Clark's, Mr. Ellis's, or Mr. Bell's before 
us, would be easy. All that is required is that the 
community agree to it. And finally, 

5. The education of the children of the middle 
and upper classes, both boys and girls, must be 
reorganised upon a national basis. The present 
ecclesiastical methods must be given up. The mon- 
astic institutions, characteristic of all the countries 
where the Eeformation failed to make much progress, 
must be dissolved ; and schools and universities, 
open to the entire people, must be established on 
principles in full harmony with the educating influ- 
ence of the family. 

When all these things will take place, it is not 
for me to prophesy. But I conclude this lecture by 
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noticing that I have been dealing solely with intel- 
lectual education. Many people maintain that, 
though English schools are singularly defective, 
English life is a great educator. Some go so far as 
to maintain that the English are superior in this 
respect to all the nations of the earth. Their poli- 
tical liberty, their municipal institutions, their free- 
dom from bureaucratic control, and many of the 
arrangements of social and domestic life, give them 
a training such as is given nowhere else. I am 
not inclined to deny this. I think there is a great 
deal of truth in statements of this nature, though 
often the advantage is exaggerated. But the one 
kind of education does not militate against the 
other. Both are good, and are mutually helpful ; 
and the intellectual is becoming every day more 
necessary for the practical We work now less and 
less by mere instinct or tact, more and more by 
insight and intelligence. And it cannot be doubted 
that where the intellect is dulled, and men see not 
the truth, even the education given by action will 
turn out sadly defective. For the words of the 
Proverbs of Solomon hold true for ever : " Where 
there is no vision, the people perish/' 
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The Nature of the Inquiry — Educative and Uneducative In- 
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— ^Theoretical Side of the Question — Instruction is calcu- 
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I HAVE chosen for my subject thia evening the ques-. 
tion, What ought to be the main aim and end of an 
educational bill for Scotland^ and how can this end 
be best' accomplished? The question maybe put 
in another way. It is proposed to tax Scotland by 
local rates. It is proposed that Government expend 
a sum of money somewhere between £100,000 and 
£300,000 for the primary education of Scotland. 
What good is to be done by the money thus raised 
by local and general taxation ? What purpose do 
we seek to accomplish by it ? And how can that 
purpose be best accomplished ? 
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I need not say that this inquiry is of the deepest 
consequence. And yet it is one which legislators 
and politicians are apt to overlook A bill for edu- 
cation touches on many interests, political, econo- 
mical, ecclesiastical, scholastic^ and others. Many 
are inclined, according to their training or their 
position, to raise one or other of these aspects of 
the question into paramount importance ; and thus 
the main object of the bill may be pushed to one 
side or be entirely frustrated. 

There is another reason why the main aim of the 
bill may be overlooked. The nature of the action 
of the school upon the minds of the pupils can be 
accurately ascertained only by careful psychological 
investigation and close and long-continued observa- 
tion. It is not a matter which every one can deter- 
mine for himself ofif-hand. And yet there is no- 
thing more common than to find men who have taken 
no trouble to search into principles and to make 
themselves acquainted with the history of education, 
giving forth and maintaining in the most dogmatic 
manner their opinions on the subjects, effects, and 
methods of education. And, accordingly, we find a 
great number of opinions afloat on the question of 
education, of which the holders of them can give no 
rational account. In regard to the very point before 
us, some would at once glibly answer — " Education 
is a blessing ; we must therefore extend its bene- 
fits to all the working classes, and we have no doubt 
that it will do good to the community, diminish 
crime, and increase virtue." But then start up 
others, among them members of the House of Peers, 
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and they say, " We doubt very much if education 
diminishes crime. It merely alters the nature of 
the crime. Statistics do not prove that education is 
diminishing crime, and we don't see how it can have 
this effect." And so the contest may go on for 
ever. Now the fact is, that an analysis of the opera- 
tions of education shows that there is a kind of 
education (improperly called education) which can- 
not in any degree tend to diminish crime, which 
does not affect the moral character of the pupil at 
all, but which furnishes him with ample means for 
greater virtue or greater vice; while it is equally true, 
and doubted by no man who has investigated the 
question, that there is an education whose tendency 
is to diminish crime, to build up to virtue, and to 
make those who are thus educated better citizens 
and better men. 

This is the subject which we shall now attempt 
to discuss. Let us try then to ascertain what aim 
we ought to have in giving the working classes the 
means of education. Now three aims have been 
proposed, and we shall examine them. 

The first is that the working-man should be 
trained simply for his trade. The working-man is 
to be employed the whole of his life in acting on 
the material through the material. And to fit him 
to do this is the object which we. should have in 
giving him a good education. Let us look at this 
aim as it is presented to us practically and theo- 
retically. We shall look at it first practically. Here 
is a boy who is intended to be a shoemaker. For 
the most part of his life he is to be employed in 
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working with leather, in making the various parts 
of a shoe. Is the schooling which the nation is 
to help in providing simply to fit him for making 
these various parts of the shoe well ? Is he to learn 
to read, write, and cipher, simply that be may be able 
to draw up accounts and advertise his boots ? Look- 
ing at it in this bald form, we cannot help feeling 
that such aim is inadequate. It is a substantial 
good both for the man and the community that he 
should have a trade, and that he should be a skilled 
workman ; but there rise up two doubts — one whe- 
ther the school is the place where he can best learn 
skin in his trade, and the second, whether the school 
is to do BO more than fit him for his trada This 
second doubt we may settle at once. The trade is 
the mere means by which the man is to live. But 
why is he to live ? What object has he in living ? 
He discharges so much of the duties of his life in 
helping his fellow-men through the services done by 
his trade. But he is fit for much more than contri- 
buting somewhat to the material comfort or luxury 
of his fellow-men. He is himself something infi- 
nitely higher than his trade. He has wants and 
aspirations far beyond those which can be satisfied 
by daily material action, and therefore, to confine 
our training to fitting him merely to be a tool for the 
comfort or gratification of others is not a satisfactory 
object on which to spend the national wealth. 

This question has a theoretical side. It has been 
argued by one of our profoundest psychologists that 
those branches of study are most important which 
are most necessary. Now the possession of a trade 
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is an absolute necessity. The workman must obtain 
the means of living, and therefore the knowledge or 
training which enables a man to reach this is the 
most important. There is a fallacy here — a fallacy 
of an exceedingly ancient date. There is nothing 
more essential for our living than that we should be 
able to convert our food into blood. Yet we require 
no education to do this most important act We do 
not require to know how the process takes place. 
We do not require to think about it at all. It is a 
very important operation in itself, but as far as our 
training goes it is of no importance at alL It was 
essentially necessary that Milton should breathe 
while he was writing the Paradise Lost • He need 
not have written the Paradise Lost at all, but he 
must have breathed if he lived. The breathing was 
an absolutely essential operation — the writing of 
Paradise Lost was not Yet would it not be absurd 
to maintain that Milton's breathing was a grander 
work than his writing of Paradise Lost ? The truth 
seems to be that there are certain activities which 
are the essential conditions of all our higher actions. 
These activities are. for the most part involuntary, 
but some of them are within our power. So far as 
they are in our power, we are bound to attend to 
them. But they need little or no training for the 
fair exercise of them; and education comes into full 
play only when we are trying to awaken the full 
swing of voluntary activity on subjects less pressing 
as daily necessities for mere animal life, but really 
essential to the inner and higher life of man. Quin- 
tilian has stated the matter very concisely and very 
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wisely — " We cannot arrive at the highest excellence 
unless by starting from the beginnings, but as the 
work goes on those things which are first in order 
b^in to be least" And the same principle is well 
laid down by Clemens Alexandrinus — "Now we 
know that those things which are difficult to procure 
are not necessary, but that those things which are 
necessary have been kindly made by God easy to 
obtain. Wherefore Democritus well says that nature 
and teaching are similar, and we have given the 
reason concisely, for teaching harmonises man, and 
by harmonising him gives him a nature; and it 
makes no difference whether a man be created such, 
or be fashioned into such a being through time and 
instruction. But the Lord has given both — one by 
creation, the other by the renewal and re-creation of 
his covenant. Now that which is advantageous to 
what is highest is rather to be chosen ; but the mind 
is the chief thing of alL" 

The second aim which has been proposed for the 
training of the working-man in the school is to fit 
him to discharge all the duties of a citizen. This is 
a much higher aim than the preceding. The citizen 
has first of all to learn to respect and observe the 
laws of his country ; he is to have a deep and loyal 
interest in its institutions and their prosperity ; he 
is to exercise his right of assisting in the election of 
a member of parliament, and through his right he 
becomes occupied with thoughts as to what it is best 
and wisest to do in regard to affairs both at home 
and abroad. He is, above all, deeply concerned with 
the relation between employer and employed, the 
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laws of trade, and the interests of his fellow-work- 
men. Now our two questions come up here — Can 
the school do this for the workman ? and does this 
exhaust the aim of the school ? I answer that the 
school can do much towards forming the right citi- 
zen if this aim be kept distinctly in view in the 
arrangements ; and I answer to the second question 
that it does not exhaust the entire aim of the school, 
that there is a larger and higher aim, of which this 
forms a most important part, and this part is best 
accomplished, not by looking solely to itseK, but by 
having always in view the larger and higher end. 

What is this larger and higher aim? It is to 
make the pupil as perfect in every direction as we 
can ; to bring out his nature into fullest activity on 
all sides ; to develop his powers in an equable and 
harmonious completeness, so far as time and circum- 
stances permit This is the work of education. 
But those make a great mistake who suppose that 
there is one general ideal for all mankind, that there 
is one general mould into which all the individuals 
can be cast. Each human being has an individu- 
ality of his own; and not merely is he different 
originally in power from others, but all the special 
exercise of his powers is limited by time and by 
space. The child who goes to our schools is the 
child of the nineteenth century ; he is enveloped by 
all the peculiarities of that century from his earliest 
breath; he cannot, if he would, escape from the 
overpowering influences of his age. And then he is 
the native and inhabitant of this country, he derives 
benefits from its institutions, he moves amidst its 
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people, he is governed by its laws, he is by birth a 
member of the British nation. And so the full de- 
velopment of his powers as a human being can take 
place only in connection with the present age and 
his present country. And thus this general aim 
includes the two previous, and gives a higher value 
to them. His possession of a trade is his contribu- 
tion to the general welfare as well as his own means 
of subsistence, and in the very attempt to be a good 
man he must be a good citizen. His training 
towards perfection of manhood lies through a know- 
ledge and discharge of his duties as a workman and 
a citizen. 

But the question arises here — How far can the 
school fit for this full development of the human 
being? 

Here we axe met by limitations which it is requi- 
site to notice. 

First, there is the limitation as to time. The 
school has to do its work within a limited time. 
The period during which the chQd is to be at school 
is, generally speaking, between the ages of six and 
twelve. But often the period for school education 
is much less than six years. Out of this limit- 
ation two difi&culties arise. The first is, that you 
can educate only according to the laws of the mind, 
and one fixed and firm law is that there is only one 
way of progress in the soul — only from the con- 
crete to the abstract, only from the individual to the 
general, only from the known to the unknown, only 
from the affection which embraces few to the aflfection 
which embraces many ; and never in a contrary way. 
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Now the age at which the working boy is instructed 
does not admit of the highest developments. The 
mind is not strong enough, the mind has not had 
sufficient practice nor sufficient experience. 

And yet the school education should, as far as 
possible, be a whole ; and this is our second diffi- 
culty. The process of forming the mind and of 
evolving its powers is a slow one. It is not done 
in a day or a week. The wise educator has to cal- 
culate a long course of training and discipline to 
bring his pupils up to a certain standard of intel- 
lectual and moral excellence. But a stopping short 
of his plans, a break in his action, or rather a break 
oflf at the wrong time, may turn all his efforts to 
waste. Every one notices the absurdity of a house 
half built. Every one would blame a doctor for 
leaving off before the patient was cured ; but it is 
not perceived so often that it may be equally fatal 
for the real results which we wish to gain by educa- 
tion to leave the training cut short in the middle. 

A second limitation arises from the fact that the 
school is but one of the events in education. A man 
receives his education from every possible source. 
He is drawn out by the external world, above all he 
is influenced by his own nature and impulses, and 
multitudes of men are acting upon him. The 
teacher is but one of thesa He has the advantage 
of coming to his work with the deliberate purpose 
of evolving the powers of the child; but he may 
have to contend with opposing influences from with— 
out This is specially the case with the lowest class 
of children. The homes of these children are anta- 
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gonistic to trae educatioiL The lesson of the school 
is often undone at the fireside. The teacher has a 
continual battle to fight 

There is also a third limitation in the means 
which the teacher has to employ. 

To explain this more fully, I must draw your at- 
tention to the nature of the human mind and its 
operations. The first activity of the human mind 
is on the external world. Let us look at it in this 
its first development An external object, say a tree, 
is before the eye. What takes place ? The mind 
has some sensation, and when it reaches conscious- 
ness, the mind perceives a certain object before it, 
which has green leaves and branches and a stem. 
But it not merely perceives. It is filled with ad- 
miration of the beauty of the tree ; it derives plea- 
sure from gazing at it It wonders at its size, it 
feels keen delight in looking at the greenness of the 
leaves, it is charmed with the symmetry of the 
branches. But let us suppose that the child goes 
away from the tree — the impressions die away — a 
blank is left — and the child has a desire to fiU up 
the blank, to see the tree again at some future period, 
and in consequence of this desire it will leave its 
home at a proper opportunity and go to see the tree 
once more. Here we have the three aspects in which 
objects afifect the mind. They present the child with 
perceptions which ultimately become the amount of 
knowledge which he possesses ; they give rise to feel- 
ings or emotions; and they awaken desires which will 
lead to action. These three, then — ^r^resentations 
or perceptions, feelings, and desires or conations — 
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axe the three directions which the human mind may 
take. But it is important to notice that our separation 
of them from one another is the result of an analytic 
process on our part, and that they are never reaUy 
separated. There can be no perception which has 
not a certain amount of feeling and conation con- 
nected with it, and every feeling and conation may 
be presented to the mind in the shape of a percep- 
tion or proposition. But the preponderance of the 
elements may vary exceedingly. At one time we 
may have a strong desire, with the representation 
almost entirely obscured. I see a beautiful face for 
the first time, and I am so lost in the charm which 
it exercises over me that I cannot tell one single 
feature in it. I can only say that it is beautiful. 
I have acquired such an intense desire for some 
particular object, that I forget altogether to think of 
the nature of the object and the consequences of my 
conduct. I am so satisfied with the perception of a 
particular object, that I am not conscious of the 
pleasure I feel in the perception, and have almost 
no desire to recur to the subject after I have once 
thoroughly examined it 

Now it is the business of education to bring fully 
out these three activities of the mind. Every object 
is adapted to produce certain perceptions, certain 
emotions, and certain desires. And when the mind 
is so trained as to receive these aright, it is in a 
healthy state. In the case of perceptions, it takes 
clear and accurate note of the objects ; it detects 
similarities, it unites them into groups, and gradually 
rises in this way from the individual and concrete 
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to the highest and most abstract generalisations. 
In the case of the feelings, it learns to love those 
objects that are truly lovable, to admire those that 
are really admirable, to detest what we are intended 
to detest, and it puts a value upon the various 
objects ; it feels this action to be higher and nobler 
than that other, this good to be a greater good than 
this other. And from doing this in particular cases 
it rises to the love of groups of similar lovable 
objects, expanding as it is developed ; and then it 
sets its desire on what is really desirable, and tries 
to attain it. And from these efforts in individual 
cases it rises to large general aims and long-continued 
pursuits in one direction. 

We have thus three regions of culture for the 
human soul — the culture of the intellect, the culture 
of the feelings, and the culture of the practical 
powers of the soul. The culture of the last two 
leads to what is called character ; and this, I need 
not say, is of primary importance, for it is the end 
which the nation as well as the individual ought to 
seek in its efforts to educate the rising generation. 
But it is in this very field that the difficulty presents 
itself. Let me iUustrate it by an example. I take 
A, B, and C, to look at a picture in our National 
Gallery. Now I can tell positively what the three 
will perceive. They will all agree in stating that 
they saw certain colours, certain forms, certain 
groupings of the personages. But I can form no 
sure idea of what each felt and each desired on 
seeing the picture. A*s mind may be clouded by 
previous distress, and so he is displeased with the 
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picture; he does not like the principal figure; he 
thinks the colouring too bright, the whole appears 
to him as a daub. B admires the courage expressed 
in the face of the principal figure ; he loves the 
man, but he hates the black scoundrel who is 
cringing before him. C is vexed that the picture 
is so badly framed; the frame might have been 
made to suit those of the other pictures. And so 
we might vary their emotions endlessly. It is the 
same with the desires. A would like to paint 
such a picture ; B would like to buy it ; C would 
like to know the artist ; and so on. This illustra- 
tion brings before you the fact that in dealing 
with the feelings and desires we are often working 
in the dark; that, in other words, we cannot 
teach people to feel in a particular way and to have 
particular desires ; that the word applies only to 
the perceptions, to stating what we see, to giving 
information. And hence a distinction has been laid 
down between efforts made to draw out the whole 
of human nature and efforts made to draw out 
the intellectual powers. The one has been called 
education, the other instruction. The distinction is 
an important one, and it is well to notice it. 
The teacher has instruction for his principal work. 
It is mainly through instruction that he is to 
educate, and hence his action on the child's mind 
is to a certain extent contracted and rendered 
uncertain. 

After thus noticing the limitations of the teacher^s 
work, let us now glance shortly at what he can do. 

First, then, there is a wide field for the teachei^s 
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activity in what is technically called discipline. 
The school is a little community; a miniature to 
some extent of the great body called the State, of 
which the young child is one day to be an active 
member. In this little community he may be 
disciplined into habits of punctuality, of regular 
and steady work, of respect for law and obedience 
to it, and even into love for his fellow-pupil, and 
affection for his master. Under this department 
of discipline, which is a necessary portion of a 
teachers duty, much may be done to form character, 
and fit the child for doing his duty well as a 
member of the State. 

But, secondly, the instruction which is given 
may be applied at every step to the educating of his 
whole nature. Instruction has been divided into 
two classes — educating and non-educating. There 
is a kind of teaching which fails to affect the 
emotional and practical nature in the way in which 
the subjects taught should affect it, and the con- 
sequence is that the child is not only not the 
better of it, but he may be much the worse of it. 
He may be taught subjects which would naturally 
appeal to his emotional nature in such a way that 
no emotion is roused, and the blank which is thus 
created is really a moral perversion. Hence the 
immense importance of the inquiry. What is the kind 
of instruction which is educative ? This inquiry has 
been made with the utmost care by the Germans, 
and the principles may be regarded as clearly 
ascertained. I have before me three works on this 
subject, published within the last two or three 
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years: Dr. Ziller on Educating Instruction; Dr. 
Both on Gjrmnasial Psedagogik; Dr. Schrader on 
the Doctrine of Education and Instruction for Gym- 
nasien and Bealschulen. All these treat minutely 
of how instruction may educate, and they are merely 
specimens of a large number of books which deal 
with this most important subject. The subject has 
not received with us the attention which it deserves, 
especially among the general public. And yet it 
is the one inquiry which will give a value to all 
our educational appliances. If we cannot make our 
instruction bear on the character and entire develop- 
ment of the pupils, then we fail, we accomplish 
nothing. 

It would not be possible for me in this lecture to 
lay down in accurate detail the characteristics of 
educative instruction. But I may notice one or 
two. 

1. It proceeds from individuals to groups. It is 
not a mere accidental taking up of subjects. But 
the teacher produces an impression one day which 
wiU be the foundation for a stronger next day, 
until out of the many, the pupil, through his own 
power, wiU come to make a unity. This is a natural 
process in the mind. If a child sees a tree one day, 
and another another, and a third a third, he soon 
comes to form some idea in his mind as to what a 
tree is. He may not be able to define it, yet he 
has made an induction of his own. And so in regard 
to a certain set of actions. He knows that this one 
is beneficial, and another and another ; and he soon 
comes to select that which is really beneficial in 
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ike TBiious actions ; and though be msLj not be able 
to define it, he knows it*, and in eoming to this 
knowledge his mind is in full actiyitjr. 

2. Educative instruction invanably awakens inte- 
rest If it does not do this, it is so far a feulure. 
And it awakens this interest through its stining up 
the feeUngs and desire& 

Let us Bfiply this to the education of the working 
classes. We have here to deal, be it remembered, 
with an early stage in the deyelopm^t of the 
human mind. 

Kow the subjects by which the minds of the pupils 
may be educated are two— the outer world or nature^ 
and the inner world or the experience, of human 
nature. The outer world furnishes us with materials 
which in their highest developments become the phy- 
sical sciences. Axe they suitable to the young child 
of the working classes ? Unquestionably, if they 
are presented in a proper way, and in proper mear 
sure. It would be absurd to teach a child astronomy, 
or geology, or botany, or zoology, chemistiy, or natural 
philosophy. The comprehension of any of these as 
a science in a scientific way is the work only of a 
very mature mind A continuous survey of the 
phenomena and laws of any one science, and the 
acquisition of the power of making scientific investi- 
gations, are impossibilities for any but minds of 
considerable maturity and cxdture. But these 
sciences supply endless materials for arousing and 
sustaining the interest of children. Only the facts 
themselves must be presented — ^not mere accounts 
of them. The eye must be trained to see, and 

I 
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similax facts must be presented, until the child, by 
his own powers, sees the similarity. Instances of 
laws must be presented in sufficient number until 
the child gains for himself a knowledge of the law. 
It is here that we are apt to make a great mistake, 
and give instruction which is not educative. The 
child must be taught to search out and discover. 
An abstract statement is valueless to him, if he has 
not personal experience of the facts from which the 
abstract proposition has been made ; and the abstract 
proposition will remain mere words for him until he 
has realised it through individual instances and 
actual occurrences. And it seems to me that a 
teacher should, in laying out his plans, endeavour 
to interest the child in all the physical sciences, so far 
as his mind wOl admit of it. Every avenue to 
knowledge should be opened up. It is not multipli- 
city of knowledge that is to be given — ^it is multipli- 
city of interest ; and if this is accomplished, the 
child's training, in regard to the outer world, is 
accomplished. Then we have the abstract of the 
external world in arithmetic and mathematics, of 
which I shall speak afterwards. 

The inner world — the world of human experience 
— ^is the main subject of the child's instruction. 
The deeds, aims, hopes, affections of man ; these are 
what will concern him all his life. . We may divide 
this instruction into three parts. 

1. The training of the iatellect — ^the giving accu- 
racy and distinctness to his notions — and from this 
enabling him to reason correctly. This work is 
accomplished principally through language. The boy 
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whose education ends at twelve must be content with 
a knowledge only of his own language. In learning 
it he shoxdd at eyeiy step be making progress in real 
knowledge. He should always learn the thing with 
the word. And much could be done here to give him 
something like a true idea of what is meant by many 
of the terms which are much used, but often little 
understood — such as order, justice, truth, religion. 
The meaning of these he must reach through con- 
crete examples, just as in the case of the physical 
sciences. 

2. There are the various crafts, if I may so call 
them, which are to be learned by practice — treading, 
writing, singing, drawing. These are mechanical, 
and have little educative power in themselves ; but 
they may be of great importance as means. 

3. Then there are the various groups which can 
more or less influence the character, as well as cul- 
tivate the intellect, when the external and internal 
combine. 

(1.) Geography. This subject may be made 
powerfully educative. The child of the workman 
can learn well only the geography of the British 
Empire ; but in learning it he might become im- 
pressed with many deeply important truths. If, 
while he is led over the country, he is brought to 
think of the rise and fall of towns, of the origin and 
progress of manufactures, of the secrets of success 
and failure, and the influence of site upon men and 
cities, his character might be vastly improved, aud 
his interest strongly aroused. Only, again, we must 
give the concrete not the abstract, the particular not 
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tihe general A fair, impartial, and full nairativB of 
the effects of strikes upon particular trades or estab- 
lishments would be worth cartloads of politico- 
economical exposition to a chUd. We haye to pro- 
duce impressions, not to insist upon the law& The 
laws will arise with operatiye power out of the 
impressions — ^the impressions will never be got out 
of the statement or 'exposition of ihe abstract law& 

In dealing with the geography of the country, the 
child mi^t be taught much in regard to the govem- 
ment and institutions of the country — always in the 
concrete — ^with much good to his mind and benefit 
to himself and the community. 

(2.) History. Here, again, we have to give the 
full concrete and particular. 

It is in the particular actions of men, either 
directly observed by the child, or related by those 
who have observed tiiem, that the child will form his 
moral standard. And so, at this stage, history must 
take the form of minute biography. And it seems 
to me possible that in this way there might be laid 
out a course of such instruction likely to produce a 
profoimd moral effect on the child. 

The child must also learn the history of his own 
country. But this should be written or told directly 
with a purpose — always truthfully, but stiU with an 
aim. Gould not a child be taught to feel the value 
of toleration, the value of industry, the value of con- 
fidence, the value of obedience, the value of earnest 
religious conviction, and receive other such impres- 
sions, fiom many accimiulated examples taken from 
British history ? 
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And, finaUj^ tiieie is the teaching of religian. 
This is, of all subjects, the most important, and jet 
it is one to the methods of which almost no eonsi- 
deiation is giTen. What is f^^arhing religion ? It 
is teaching men to love God with all their hearty 
and their neighhonr as themselves. All religions 
teaching fails if we do not awaken love. It is not 
knowledge that is the aim ; and all instmction that 
does not directly tend to bring into action love to« 
wards God and man is simply tiseleas-iiay, it is 
W(»nse than useless, it is obstructive. This is too 
wide a subject to discuss here, but I shall quote two 
passages from Dr. Both's book on Oymncaial PcBdor- 
ffogik, which will show how religions instruction may 
be nneducative» that is, not produce religion. * ''Those 
teachers who handle the subject in a systematic order/' 
he says, ''encourage their scholars to make syllo- 
gisms. 'All men are sinners. I am a man ; there- 
fore I am a sinner.' Now if the scholar thinks even 
so far, win he be awakened thereby to a longing for 
the forgiveness of his sins ? Just as little as if you 
were to try to persuade a sick man, who has no 
desire to eat, that he is hungry. Far more likely the 
scholar^ who has been brought to make the syllogism, 
will be set at rest in regard to his own sLofnlnessby 
the thought of the universality of sin." 

And again he bbjs, quoting an experienced teacher, 
" Assuredly at the examinations made by our youths 
at their departure for the university, they show so 
much theological learning, such deep glances into 
the secrets of the kingdom of God, so tiborou^ an 
acquaintance with the Scripture, that I look back 
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with shame on my youth ; but yet their belief in 
the existence of God, of the immortality of their own 
soul, is a matter of the utmost indifference to them. 
We can see nothing of a firm permanent direction of 
the heart to God ; of a conscious morality of the 
heart based upon principles." 

In giving this slight sketch of how a course of 
educative instruction might be planned, I feel that 
I have not done justice to my subject ; but I trust 
I have said enough to show that the discipline and 
the instruction of the school may be powerfully used 
to bring out all the powers of the child, and to form 
character as well as train the intellectual faculties. 

For this purpose, however, it is absolutely re- 
quisite that the schoolmaster be a man of consider- 
able culture, possessed of insight into human 
nature, and especially young human nature, well 
acquainted with the best methods of training, and 
having a high aim for his own life and a noble 
moral tone in his own conduct. For here it is not 
the quantity of instruction that is of consequence 
so much as the quality, provided it be varied enough; 
it is not the amount of information given, but the 
interest excited; not the truths mechanically con- 
veyed, but the living and abiding impressions pro- 
duced on the souL The teacher has really a cure 
of souls committed to him. Once find the right 
man, and he must be trusted in the discharge of his 
duty. He must be allowed to choose his own ways 
an/means within certain linute ; he must study the 
individuality of each pupil, and vary his mode of 
action accordingly ; and he must have nothing to dis- 
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tract him firom the great aim which must guide all 
his activity. And along with the good teacher we 
must have good inspectors, men of larger experience, 
of still greater culture and reach of thought These 
should not watch oyer the teachers as if thej were 
suspected characters; but they should be able to 
advise them in difficult cases, set them right when 
they pursue wrong methods, encourage them when 
they may despond, and help them in every way to 
carry out the true end of their vocation. With 
such a body of teachers and inspectors, the school 
might do a vast deal, in fact could not help doing a 
vast deal, to diminish the crime of the country, 
to ameliorate the condition of the people, to make the 
country better, and wiser, and happier. Now what 
does the Education Bill do in regard to the great 
aim of the school ? There is no indication anywhere, 
except in the imposition of the Bevised Code on the 
Scottish schools. The Bevised Code states the results 
which teachers are to aim at Let us look at them. 
The pupils may be arranged under six standards. 
These are — 
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"Sow here there is next to nothing of edacative 
instmction. The learning to read and the learning 
to write are mechanical operations. In learning to 
read the child is engi^ed simply in connecting an 
outward visihle sign with a certain sound. In learn* 
ing to write he is Iftarning to indicate certain sounds 
by Tisible signs. The whole activity is external 
As far as the Bevised Code is concerned, the child 
need not understand a single word of what he reads 
or writes. The only educatiye power which the 
qperaticm possesses arises firom a defect in our 
language. Our signs are variahla The same sound 
may be indicated by difTerent symbols ; and some- 
times the same sounds represent different thoughts, 
and are expressed by different symbols — ^in which case 
the child must learn the meaning to be able to give 
the symbols. But in all other cases the process is 
mechaoicaL If our language were like German or 
Italian, the child might be absolutely ignorant of the 
meamng of a single word ; and if our alphabet were 
as thorough a system of signs as Mr. Bell's visible 
speedb, the child might be able to go through the 
whole of the six standards in less than six months, 
instead of the six years allowed him by the Bevised 
Coda ''The appropriation of the language itself, 
as such," says Beneke, ''having reference only to the 
external, produces immediately and by itself no 
mental gain." And this i3 repeated by all who have 
written on the methods and object of education. 
And so the money of the Government is actually 
thrown away. It accomplishes none of the aims 
after which a government should strive. It will not 
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diminish crime ; it will not improve the people. - It 
merely puts an instrument into their hands^ which 
they may use for good purposes or for bad ; but it 
makes no attempt to guide them in the use of this 
powerful instrument. 

There is a little more educative power in arith- 
metic^ yet it is small Arithmetic furnishes the 
pupil with models of clearness^ precision, and cer- 
tainty ; but the ideas contained in it are few. In- 
deed, the whole of arithmetic is a mere expansion of 
one and one make two, and one from two is one. 
-That is all the idea that is in it. 

But reading and writing might be so taught as to 
be educative. If, as should always be the case, the 
arts of reading and writing are taught with special 
application and reference to the ends for which they 
are acquired, vast spiritual benefit might be got. 
But here comes in the Eevised Code, and presents a 
factitious end to the schoolmaster. The one thing 
he is to do is to make the pupils read and write and 
cipher, and the one end proposed for him is a certain 
amount of pay. Drive his pupils into the standards 
anyhow, irrespective of the full training of the mind, 
and Government wiQ be satisfied. But what will 
be the result ? The interest in knowledge is 
destroyed, the individuality is neglected, the moral 
tone is overlooked, and the one power of learning to 
read and write, urged on by force, and accomplished 
mechanically, wiQ very likely soon pass into disuse 
in many cases, and be lost, or be employed for the 
lowest purposes. And this has been in the main 
the experience in England. 
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-The conclusion to which my whole lectoie tends 
is that we ought not to have this Bevised Code 
applied to Scotland. It will be detrimental to our 
education^ and there is no fiscal reason for it. The 
money which Goyemment is to give is not in Scot- 
land to animate the zeal of voluntaiy effort It is 
to supplement the local rates. And the inevitable 
result of its application to us will be to relieve the 
wealthy and to depress the poor. 

Suppose, for instance, that in a wealthy parish a 
rate of one penny per pound produces an ample sum 
for educational purposes. In consequence of this the 
parish enjoys the services of a good teacher, and 
besides, the children, in consequence of the indus- 
trious habits of the parents, are better prepared for 
receiving instruction. Well, this wealthy parish 
wiU get more money from Government than another 
parish where threepence in the pound is necessary, 
where the children border on the criminal classes, 
where it is difficult to give instruction, but where 
educative inBtmction is most necessary. 

It seems to me that the plan of distributing the 
pubUc money in Scotland ought to be totally different 
A minimum income should be fixed for all teachers, 
ample enough to get good men. Where the local rates, 
say at twopence per pound, and the fees, are suffi- 
cient to provide this income, the Government should 
give no aid directly to the school But when a 
parish is poor, the income of the teacher should in 
all cases be made up by Government to the mini- 
mum, and the Government would thus step in where 
aid is really needed. Government should also pay 
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all the inspectors, and anj other general expenses. * I 
believe in this way less money m^t be required 
from GoYemment than under the Bevised Code, and 
the money would be much more wisely spentw 

If I am at all right in this matter, Scotch educar 
tion must for a time be cut entirely away from Englisih. 
The Scotch board must regulate the education of the 
Scotch ; and if this were the case, I think we should 
be able to show the English how much, right aims 
and methods in education can do to make a nation 
prosperous, happy, intelligent, upright, and godly. 



LECTUEE IV. 

THE BELAnOX OV UNIVERSmES TO THE WQBEINa 

CLASSES. 

The Nature of Man — The Function of the Working Man in 
Sodety — ^The Function of the UniyersitieB — ^The Exercise 
of the Knowing Powers— The Aims of the Universitiee 
arise out of these Powers— The Benefit accniing to the 
Working Man : Intellectual Liberty ; Greater Facilities for 
the Attainment of the Truth ; a Higher Moral State — 
Universities improve Teachers, Literary Men, Politicians, 
Divines, with groat advantage to the Working Classes. 

Does there exist any relation at all between the 
universities and the working classes ? And what is 
this relation ? Some people might feel incUned to 
foreclose the discussion of the second question by a 
negative answer to the first. We trust, however, in 
this lecture to show that there really does exist some, 
and that, too, a veiy important relation between 
universities and the working classes. But in so 
doing we have no desire to deal with universities as 
they now exist, nor to treat historically the actual 
influence v^hich they at present exert. We shall 
rather suppose our imiversities such as they ought 
to be or might be. Nor do we use the word uni- 
yersity in the sense in which it is now beginning to 
be almost exclusively used, as an examining and 
not a teaching body. In this lecture we assume a 
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Tiniversity to be composed of men, all of them first, 
or among the first, in their own departments, repre- 
senting as nearly as possible all the phases of scien- 
tific and literary pursuit of truth, and willing to 
communicate the results of their studies and investi- 
gations to youths fit to receive their instructions and 
to continue their work. With this explanation we 
proceed at once to the subject of the lecture. 

The first thing we have to do in the discussion of 
this question, is to ascertain the position of the 
working man and that of the universities in the 
object or purpose of human life. 

We suppose that the remark is almost needless, 
that man has been made for a purpose. Every part 
of the body has been made for a purpose. We 
know that the eyes have been made for seeing, the 
ears for hearing, etc. If every part of the body is 
thus made with a special object, is it not likely that 
the body itself is made for a special object ? and if 
the body is made for a special object, is it not likely 
that the whole man, body and soul, is also made for 
a special object ? Now this special object we must 
know before we have any chance of determining 
aright any procedure with regard to man. K we 
do not know what man was made for, we do not 
know why we live. We cannot train a person 
aright, because we do not know for what he is to be 
trained. We cannot employ him rationally, unless 
we know what he was made for. For what, then, 
was man made ? Now we answer this question in 
two ways, according as we look to man himself or 
to his Creator. Looking at man himself, we say 
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that he was made for living. By living we mean 
the active, healthy exercise of every faculty or power 
on a worthy object to the full extent to which it 
ought to be exercised for the particular moment. 
Thus the body of man performs its function in 
creation when every part of it is in full and vigorous 
health, and when it is employed in some kind of 
activity suitable to its powers. If any part of it is 
not inclined to work, then the body is so far diseased. 
And if beyond this there be a part over which the 
man himself has no control, and which will not and 
cannot do its work, then that part is dead, and the 
body so far partakes of death. It is important to 
notice these three phases : life, or vigorous activity ; 
disease, or impaired activity; and death, or in- 
activity. For these phases present themselves, in 
all the portions or faculties of man's nature, but they 
are easily distinguished only in the body. We pass 
from the body to the knowing powers of man. Now 
here the knowing power of man is alive, when man 
personally and individually uses his power of know- 
ing to know for himself things which it is suitable 
for his nature to know. Notice that we say that 
he is to know it himself. If he depends on others 
for his knowledge, and takes it on trust, he is 
so far not fully exercising his knowing powers. 
They may be in a diseased state or in a state of 
death. If he takes his knowledge from others, and 
does not understand at all what he has received, 
but is deceived by words, or if he does not exercise 
his power of knowing at all, then his intellectual 
powers are dead. If he takes it on trust, but to 
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some extent appreciates the knowledge wMch he 
receives, then he is in a state of disease^ struggling 
on towards life, but not fully Hying, not realising 
the full amount of vitality of which he is capaUe. 
Then we pass from his knowing powers to his 
emotional nature, his powers of love/ fear, hope, 
admiration. These are brought into exercise by 
the presentations of truth which he has obtained for 
himself or which are made to him by others. If 
he loves what ought to be loved, hates what ought 
to be hated, fears what ought to be feared, and 
admixes what ought to be admired, then his emotions 
are in a healthy state. But if he is swayed by base 
passions^ hating what is lovable^ and loving what 
ought to be hated, he is in a diseased state. And 
if he does not admire when he ought to admire, 
does not love when he ought to love, is not touched 
by feelings of compassion and sympathy, his 
emotional nature is so far dead. And, lastly^ 
man has been endowed with a wilL He is in 
all cases to choose the good and reject the eviL 
If he has complete control over himself, and obeys 
the dictates of reason, or, in other words, if he 
consciously lives for God and not for his low^ 
nature, his spirit is living, his moral nature is 
sound. But if he fails to exercise complete control 
over his actions^ if he fails to direct all his actions 
according to God's will, and is misled into actions 
contrary to what he knows to be God's will, th^i 
his spirit is diseased, it may be struggling for life, 
but still diseased. And if he abandons himself to 
his own selfish pursuits, disregarding his Godlike 
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nature, forgetting that he was made to show forth 
God's character, if he becomes insensible to the hea- 
venly dignity of his calling, and is pervious only to the 
narrow motives of this earth, his moral nature is dead. 
We have made this general survey of man's nature 
because it is essential for our purpose. We may 
remark farther here that we have not said that man 
was made for happiness. We do not believe this. 
We are sure, indeed, of this, that happiness follows 
the healthy activity of every part of man's nature. 
We all know what a pleasure there is in full, vigor- 
ous health of body. It is the same with the other 
powers. Man is capable of deriving the keenest 
pleasure &om the exercise of his intellectual powers ; 
and this pleasure is constant and great in proportion 
to the healthiness of these powers, that is, to full 
individual outstretching of them on worthy objects. 
The emotions also bring the greatest pleasure when 
they are healthily excited. And man can never 
reach true lasting happiness unless he dedicates all 
his powers to God. For, viewing man's creation 
from the Creator's point of view, we may affirm that 
man's living was intended to show forth God's living, 
that man's great work and function on earth is to 
strive after likeness to his Creator. The greater the 
likeness, the higher does he rise in the scale of being. 
Therefore man cannot employ his powers on worthy 
objects unless these objects be those on which God 
meant that he should employ them. It is only by 
following God's will that man can attain or approxi- 
mate to complete health, and therefore complete 
happiness. And this will must be set before his 
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mind as the supreme aim of his life. If he deter- 
mines to seek happiness first, if his great motive be 
to arrive at a state of supreme delight, the very self- 
ishness of the motive blasts the whole prospect, in- 
troduces a canker into his most earnest endeavours, and 
he must fail. It is only by doing our work, by think- 
ing of God and his will, that we can reach the highest 
glory of man. It is only when we lose sight of happi- 
ness altogether that we can by any possibility attain it. 

We have now got our general view of human life. 
In what part of it are we to set down the work of 
the workman, and the work of the universities? 
Let us notice, then, that it is a most wise and bene- 
ficial arrangement that man cannot attain perfection 
alone, that he is and must be social. Even in regard 
to his body he coldd not attain perfect healthy develop- 
ment alone. At least he is in the best conditions for 
attaining it when he is surrounded by multitudes of 
his fellows. His knowing powers would absolutely 
vanish into something not much above the brutish, 
if it were not for his connection with his fellow-men. 
His emotions find their principal exercise amongst 
his companions, and his godlike nature is displayed 
principally in his conduct towards those around 
him. Man is most Emphatically a social being. 

Now the work of the working-man, and the work 
of the universities, both have their origin in this 
sociality. 

The work of the working-man relates to the body, 
the work of the universities to the knowing powers 
of man. We shall look into both more narrowly. 
We have said that the main business of man with 
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Ids body is to keep it in perfect health, that is> in a 
fitness to do any work appropriate to its nature. 
This is looking at man himself. In regard to his 
feUow-men, his business, or rather his privilege, is 
to present himself as beautiful an object as he can 
possibly be. This beauty is the result of his perfect 
health or vitality. And, lastly, the Creator has de* 
termined that the race should continue on earth by 
a continual propagation of individuals. We may 
dismiss the last of these as having comparatively 
little to do with our subject, and direct our atten* 
tion to the other two — ^the maintenance of the vitality 
and beauty of man. Now it is conceivable that a 
man himself might be able to procure sustenance for 
himseK without the help of others. And he requires 
to do nothing, absolutely nothing, for the exhibition 
of beauty, since the human body itself with its mar- 
vellous symmetry and innumerable graceful curves is 
the' most beautiful object in creation. In the course, 
however, of man's progress in civilisation, it has been 
found expedient to subdivide labour, and accordingly 
a certain class are specially employed to cultivate 
the ground, to turn the products by boiling and 
cooking into articles of food, to provide shelter in 
the shape of houses, and to produce all the conve- 
niences of locomotion calculated to bring these articles 
of food or of shelter to others who are not similarly 
engaged. . Then, at a very early stage, man was not 
content with the beauty of his body, but wished to 
ornament himself, and hence arose dress. Dress may 
be now a necessity as well as an ornament, but there 
can be no doubt that historically it was principally 
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intended to decorate and set off the person. And> 
indeed^ yet we generally recognise dress to be an 
ornament, at least the outer coverings of men and 
women are looked on as such. The working-man 
or working-woman is employed about all these arti- 
cles, and his function in the object of life, as far as 
he is a working-man, ought to be, either to promote 
the vitality or health of human bodies, or to set off 
their beauty. This is not, however, exactly the part 
which he plays in this world. For mankind have 
not generally taken an ideal view of human life, and 
the working-man has to submit, or, at least, has sub- 
mitted, to the necessities of the case. For he has 
been employed, invariably, not to supply the just 
wants of the community, but any material wants 
whatever which they may have. He does the work 
which he is ordered, and asks no questions. I shall 
make my meaning evident by putting a question. 
Is a working-man bound in the performance of his 
work to see to it that he really does help forward 
the vitality of man ? Here, for instance, is a con- 
fectioner. He makes a vast quantity of sugar cakes, 
ratafia biscuits, and such like, which, in all proba- 
bility, will do injury to the stomachs of those who 
take them. Is he responsible for the mischief which 
his products will cause? Here, again, is a man 
employed in making whisky. He knows that his 
drams will probably go to the heads of many men, 
and drive them into acts of folly or madness. Is 
he responsible to any extent for the results of his 
activity? Here again is a shoemaker. A scoun- 
drel comes to him and orders a pair of boots. The 
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shoemaker^ if he thinks for a moment^ knows that 
the scoundrel will use his boots^ and will no doubt 
be considerably helped by the boots^ if they are well 
made, in the perpetration of some crime. Is the 
shoemaker responsible ? Now, the answer that man- 
kind has generally given to this question is, tiiatthe 
workman is a mere tool, that he is not boimd in any 
way for the use or abuse of what he makes. All 
that is expected of him is that he be Jumest in the 
performance of his work. The working-man does, 
indeed, perform a very important function in the great 
community of man, but that function is not one 
which demands from him the exercise of great moral 
powers, or great powers of discrimination. In the 
exercise of his vocation the workman has to follow 
some simple rules of art He is not bound to in- 
quire into the reasons for these rules, he is not 
required to think of the nature of his occupation or 
the destiny of his work in the social whole. His 
work lies in a round of daily regular employment of 
the hand, with comparatively little of the head, and 
what there is of headwork is the application of well- 
known rules. Thus a shoemaker knocks the tacket 
into the boot by means of his hammer, without any 
curious inquiry into why the hammer should be 
able to make the tacket penetrate into the leather. 
He does not require to trouble himself about the 
laws of force. There are, indeed, great differences 
in this respect in regard to the occupations that 
relate to the body. Thus the tea merchant in Lon- 
don and the Chinaman who picks the tea leaves off 
the plant, are both engaged in the same service to 
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humanity. But the mind of the Chinaman is scarcely 
occupied at all in his work, while that of the tea 
merchant has to graq) various details, watch various 
social phenomena, in fact, may be very fully and 
worthily occupied. Again, the butcher who kills a 
calf and sells it as meat may contribute very materi- 
ally to the sustenance of human life. But there 
is no great stretch of mind required for his occu- 
pation. While, on the other hand, the doctor who 
endeavours to restore diseased bodies may have to 
deal with a multiplicity of mental processes, and 
therefore require to exercise his mental powers to 
the full. The persons, however, who are engaged in 
those professions relating to the body which re- 
quire thought are not generally called workmen. 
It may be afl&rmed, therefore, that the products of 
the working-man are essential to the maintenance 
of man's being, and may become extemaHy pro- 
motive of man's well-being, that, as far as the indi- 
vidual worker is concerned, however, the employment 
is not calculated to draw out the whole activity 
of his nature, that it may materially help his phy- 
sical weU-being, that it does almost nothing to draw 
out his knowing powers, that it affords comparatively 
little room, therefore, for the full development of the 
^motions, but that it can be done in a spirit of duty, 
and therefore opens up a field for him for bringing 
his moral nature into activity. 

We pass now from the working-man to the imi- 
versities. Their especial work is in connection with 
the knowing powers of man. We must look at them 
i^omewhat minutely. A very strange and wonderful 
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phenomenon presents itself here. We go out into 
the open fields and look around ns. We see a house 
a hundred yards oK It seems to us that we see a 
house, that the house is the same size whether we 
stand near it or far from it^ and that we really see 
that there is a considerable distance between us and 
the house. But it is well known that we do not see 
a house and never can see a house; for that the ob- 
ject we see is a house, is an act of judgment on our 
part, and not a revelation of our sight We know, 
moreover, that though the house may now appear to 
us at the distance of a hundred yards to be of the 
same size as if it were at the distance of three feet, 
yet our eyesight tells us exactly the opposite, and 
that we are correcting the apparent illusion of the 
eyesight by an instantaneous act of judgment. And, 
lastly, our eyesight gives us no idea of distance. 
Let us again look around us. We afiOrm from our 
eyesight that the earth is flat, that it stands still, 
that the sun is not larger than a cheese, and that 
the sky is above us. This is the apparent statement 
of eyesight to us. Yet we know that the earth is 
round, that it is moving at an incalculably great 
speed, that the sun is of an altogether inconceivable 
size, and that the use of the terms ''above" and 
" below " in this vast endless universe, arises solely 
firom our making ourselves the centre of our thoughts. 
Here, then, we see that first impressions are almost 
invariably, I might say invariably, delusions. In the 
strictest sense of the word, they are not delusions, 
but facts of immense practical importance for us. 
But as soon as we apply our powers of knowing to 
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them, then we find that we have supposed we 
know something more than we really did know. 
In truth, the whole of nature is, as it were, covered 
with a veil, and the Creator has allowed man the 
privHege to uncover, by slow degrees, this veil, and 
get a sight of the marvellous harmony, exquisite 
order, universal law, which prevail in a world, which, 
according to first impressions, is endlessly varied and 
distractedly irregular. God has presented to the 
knowing power of man the imiverse in the shape of 
an enigma, and every effort that man makes towards 
the solution of that enigma exalts him in the scale 
of being, makes him capable of a wider and nobler 
happiness, and fills him with larger prospects. 

Now in the healthy exercise of man's knowing 
power, look how he has to act. He has to stand in 
the midst of innumerable impressions rushing on 
him from without, and say, " I shall not be over- 
powered by these impressions. I shall watch every 
thought and observation minutely. And thus 
through hard struggling and resolute thoughtfulness 
I shall reach the truth/' He starts, therefore, in 
this search after truth with the determination to 
doubt everything. The facts of experience he will, 
like other men, receive as facts of experience, but as 
nothing more. What he wishes to do is to go be- 
yond these facts, to penetrate into the laws which 
underlie them, to get at the thoughts of the Divine 
mind. He therefore starts with doubting every- 
thing. The whole of the truths with which he has 
hitherto become acquainted he may value highly. 
He may deem them so handed down to him as that 
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he feels bound to act on them. But now he sets 
out on a new career. He is henceforth not merely 
to know aiotU things, but to know things, and at the 
same time to know his own ignorance. Therefore 
lie calls aU things in question in his mind. And 
he looks about him and examines and thinks, until 
he finds some reason or reasons why he should adopt 
such and such a thing as an imquestionable truth. 
The man's entire knowing powers are called into 
vigorous exercise, and his beUefs are no longer a 
bundle of ill-assorted opinions gathered from all 
quarters, but a personal, realised, coherent result of 
his own intellectual faculties. 

In investigating the field of nature in this way, 
the searcher for truth has to observe with the 
strictest fidelity, and to store up in his memory his 
observations. After he has gone on doing this for 
some time, he then proceeds to call his fall faculties 
into play. As yet he has got only a multitude of 
individual observations ; but now he goes in search 
of the law which connects these, and the order which 
pervades these. He tracks the thought of the divine 
mind in the creation of the forms and phases of 
matter, and thus finds full occupation for his powers. 
It is astonishing to think how wide a field the 
Creator has provided in inanimate and brute nature 
for the calling forth of the intellectual powers of 
man. Everywhere there are problems which he is 
invited to solve. Now it is noteworthy that it is 
seldom, in fact never, given to one man to solve 
these principal problems alone. They are exercises 
for mankind, not for one man. It is the race that 
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solves them. One man observes one thing, anothet 
another. The observations increase. Then ideas 
are applied to the solution of them : and gradually 
nearer and nearer do people come to the truth, until« 
in the appointed time, one or several of the greatest 
minds of the age unveil the truth itself. After this 
the truth discovered is of great value to mankind, 
but of stiU greater value is the knowledge of the 
mode of the discovery. Thus it is well to know 
that the earth is round ; but if one simply know 
that the earth is round, his knowledge is a very poor 
thing indeed. It is not until he knows the reasons 
of it, until, through knowing the reasons, the fact 
becomes a fact well assured and certain to him, that 
it is his knowledge. Formerly it was but the know- 
ledge of some other body's put into him. 

The investigations into the physical universe are 
exceedingly useful : first, because they really bring 
into full exercise the knowing powers of man ; and 
secondly, because they throw considerable light on 
the methods which we are to pursue in the more 
intricate problems which occur in the study of 
human nature. These problems are the most impor^ 
tant which man has to solve. The great and 
essential work of man is to know himself; himself 
in his individuality, in his relation to others, in 
relation to the external world, and in relation to 
God. This is a task of tremendous difficulty. He 
has to be on his utmost guard lest he be deceived 
by current opinions, lest he be misled by words, lest 
he be hasty in his generalisations. He must think 
much, and think profoundly, examine all varieties 
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of facts ; and then he must lay hold of his idea, that 
by means of it he may group together his facts, and 
connect his scattered opinions into one living-whola 
He has to watch the individual man, his thoughts, 
his modes of activity, his impulses, his desires, his 
moral life. He has to advance from this into the 
facts of social life ; and he has to attempt to grasp 
the relations which man individual and man social 
lias to God. Here is the great field for his investi- 
^tion of trutL Now I say that it is especially the 
work of universities to present, in realised and living 
power, the results of all previous investigations into 
the truth, and to advance the limits of true know- 
ledge by continued personal investigation. A uni- 
versity should have for its teachers men who have 
resolved to dedicate themselves purely to the search 
for truth. The pupils should be either men who 
are to be successors in carrying forward the investi- 
gations ; or our teachers, who are to affect the minds 
of the rising race; our law-makers, who are to 
legislate for them ; our literary men, who are to 
expound in appropriate dress the truths which are 
brought to light ; and our teachers of religion, who 
are to turn the minds of men to God. All those 
who undertake to guide men in intellectual or 
spiritual matters should themselves be thoroughly 
imbued with the right spirit of investigation, with 
a desire for true knowledge; because they cannot 
affect men wisely and with real success unless they 
themselves have full vitality in their knowing powers. 
The aim, then, of our imiversities should be 
threefold : First, they should awaken and keep up 
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a desire for real knowledge. They should rouse 
each individual to an independent resolute search 
for truth. Secondly, they should be of essential 
use in enabling him to get hold for himself of some 
central ideas, by means of which light and unity 
are thrown into the most manifold minutiae of a 
subject. This is a very important point ; for unless 
a man is able to get hold for himself of some such 
central ideas he must be continually inconsistent. 
And if he has any life in him at all, his inconsist- 
encies wiU be very apparent ; or if he is dead, he 
wiU hide them under an adherence to formulas 
acquired through tradition, which he does not under- 
stand. And, lastly, universities should afford to 
the students the means of coming to the best con- 
clusions in the circumstances of the age. They can 
do this only by presenting to the minds- of the 
students the various endeavours of all great minds 
in the solution of the same problems. For it is to 
be noticed that the ages are all linked one with 
another ; that this nineteenth century is the result 
of all the previous centuries ; and that its problems 
can be solved only by the most earnest consideration 
of the modes in which previous centuries attempted 
to solve them, by a thorough personal knowledge of 
previous successes and failures. Nay, more, the 
student in a university should be made to feel that 
he ought to be better than those of a previous genera- 
tion. He ought to see farther, because he stands 
on the shoulders of his forefathers. He should 
therefore feel it a duty thoroughly to know what has 
been' accomplished by previous thinkers, and by the 
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light of their hard straggles to penetrate still farther 
into the reahns of true knowledga In order to 
accomplish these great objects, the students of a 
nniyersity must have a special training before they 
come to its peculiar work. This special training 
mnst be found mainly in languages; for the ac- 
curate interpretation of human speech, and the 
kuowledge of previous human ideas, are the special 
requisites. The languages of Greece and Eome are 
peculiarly adapted for the purpose, for two great 
reasons. The total difference between the ancient 
modes of expression and the modem compels the 
student at every moment to think before he can 
ascertain the meaning. And thus his attention is 
arrested, and made to dwell on the thoughts that 
are presented. And then the thoughts of these 
writers are at once widely different from the pre- 
valent modem thoughts, and they are at the same 
time such instances of fresh, original, personal 
searchings for truth, that the whole faculties of the 
' young reader are stirred up, and yet they are not 
overpowered, as they would be by the perusal of our 
great English writers at an early stage. The mind 
is thus kept occupied, and yet it is not hurried on. 
After he has gone through the preliminary training, 
with as yet no problems, regularly solved, the student 
comes to the imiversity in full vigour of his powers ; 
and with all the devotion of a soul yeaming to know 
the truth, he begins to apply his mind to the in- 
vestigation of the most important questions that can 
agitate his mind. His only hope of being able to 
come to fair independent conclusions is, that h© 
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reserve his judgment till a ripe age, and that he 
form his judgment with an independent knowledge 
of the history of the human race, and of the thoughts 
of the best thinkers. 

This, then, is the work of universities. It is to 

m 

foster the individual independent search for truth in 
the circumstances most calculated to make it success^ 
ful ; or, in other words, it is to foster the highest 
vitality and full life of the knowing powers of man. 
Now we have seen that the occupation of the 
workman as such does not in any degree call forth 
his knowing powers ; that, on the contrary, from its 
routine character, and its procedure by rules, it would 
make man a mechanical machine, were it not for 
the idea of duty which it caUs forth. We have 
seen^ at the same time, that if man is to be fully 
alive, he must exert his knowing powers, he must 
make the resolution to think for himself. Yet how 
can the workman do this ? He is certainly placed 
in very unfavourable circumstances for the fuU de- 
velopment of his nature in this respect. He is 
taken away from school at an early age. A boy of 
ten or eleven years cannot form intelligent opinions 
on any important matter for himself. If the educa- 
tion stops here, then the boy will grow up into a 
man full it may be of likes and dislikes, of prepos- 
sessions and antipathies^ but he will not have one 
rational opinion of his own. He wiU be a thorough 
slave, guided and swayed, not by reason, but by 
blind impulses, perhaps by the cunning craft or im- 
petuous passions of thoughtless or designing men. 
It is here that the work of universities comes in. If 
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there exist in a country a body of men who devote 
themselyes to the independent individual search for 
truth, the life which is in them will communicate 
itself to the others. It will descend from them 
through various grades of intellectual capacity, imtil it 
reach the very lowest For spiritual life is creative 
of spiritual life. The love of truth propagates itself, 
life creates life. The universities ought to be the brain 
of the community. They should be the representa- 
tives of the nation in showing to what extent it is 
capable of investigating truth. And if they are such, 
their influence wiU extend to the whole nation. Now 
this is a great matter ; for, as we have seen, a man 
loses a large share of life who has never had his in* 
tellectual faculties roused to resolute independent 
thought And with the loss of this life, he loses to the 
same extent a capacity for real and lasting happiness. 
The function which a body of truth-seekers has 
to perform in a community is beneficial in a 
thousand ways besides the simple propagation of 
intellectual life, mainly, indeed, because the propa- 
gation of intellectual life brings a multitude of 
blessings, and many of these blessings come directly 
to the workman. We shall notice some of these 
benefits. The first and most direct result is the 
establishment of the true idea of liberty of thought 
The man who seeks for truth claims the right to 
think for himself. He says to himself. Here am I, 
placed in this world of mysteries, with a separate 
individual existence of my own. What is my duty ? 
I must grapple with the difficulties. I must delibe- 
rately form my own opinions, with the feeling that 
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I am responsible only for the right use of faculties 
which God has given me, and the opportunities 
which he presents to me. My faculties may be too 
weak to reach the whole truth. My opportunities 
may be few, but I shall not for that reason cast 
myself .down at the feet of any of my fellow-beings. 
I shall exert my own individuality. I shall form 
my own opinions, and I know that I shall be judged, 
not by my success in attaining the truth, but by the 
earnestness and devotion with which, in simpUcity 
of heart, I seek it When the seeker for truth thus 
speaks to himself, he lays claim to a privilege and 
birthright of man. But it is to be noticed that it is 
only the man that has the right spirit in him who 
will readily see that the same privilege is to be 
freely allowed to alL The truth-seeker is making a 
strong and vigorous effort to reach the truth. In 
this effort, he realises the fact of his own weakness 
and ignorance. He sees that he never can compre- 
hend the whole truth. How could he ? What is 
truth, but a knowledge of the Divine Being ? And 
how is it possible that a finite being should ever 
reach the full knowledge of the Infinite ? Nay, he 
feels as he goes on in his search that the farther he 
penetrates, the more does he become conscious of his 
ignorance, the more does he feel that there is an 
infinite distance between him and the Creator. He 
therefore knows well he will never know the whole 
truth. He will be able to know only a very small 
portion of truth. Others may be able to penetrate 
farther. Let aU work in this great activity of the 
knowing powers, for it is intended that all should 
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work. There will be infinite diversity of results, 
because the individualities who go in search of the 
truth are endless. And he has made up his mind 
to think no evil of any one, whatever conclusions he 
may come to in the earnest search for the truth. 
Nay, he believes that truth must ultimately prevail, 
and therefore all he demands from men is, that they 
be earnest in the search for it. Now we are sorry 
to say that this is a belief which is very far from 
having got hold of most minds in this country. In 
fact, it cannot get hold of minds that have not made 
a living use of their knowing powers. The man who 
has received his opinions from his forefathers, or 
who swears by the opinions of his teacher, his poli- 
tical club, or his minister, has been unconsciously 
led into the stagnant belief, if we can call it a belief, 
that his forefathers, or political club, or teacher, or 
minister, are infallible, that the whole truth has been 
discovered by them, and that any one who ventures 
to differ from them is either a fool or a great sinner. 
The whole passions of his nature are roused in be- 
half of these opinions ; distortions and deceptions 
mislead him on every hand, and he lies chained under 
them, because his intellectual powers have never 
been roused into life. He never can be truly con- 
scious of his ignoraQce. He has never asserted the 
freedom of his individuality, and not only does he 
hug the chains of the slave, buf rages in wildest fury 
against the man who dares to be free. This death 
of the intellectual faculties was and is the cause of 
the great majority of persecutions for beliefs. The 
men who persecuted were often far from bad men. 

L 
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Nay, they frequently had a great zeal for God. 
When they burned the martyrs, they imagined that 
they were oflfering a pleasing sacrifice to the Divine 
mind. They were ahsolutely sure, they could not 
venture to doubt, that they were in the right and 
the martyrs in the wrong. Having never searched 
for their own opinions, they could not see why the 
martyrs should. New light was hateful to them. 
So it is in the present day. There are many men, 
who have never earnestly thought for themselves, 
who would persecute to the utmost every one who 
ventured to differ from them. They do that from 
ignorance. They are more to be pitied than to be 
blamed. They need to be rescued from their slavery 
and deception, not to be cursed for their intolerance. 
Now, I say that it is only by fostering a determina- 
tion on aU hands to search for the truth by one's 
own individual powers, and on the impulse of one's 
own individual conscience, that this intolerant spirit 
can be exorcised. 

Workmen, like most men, stand in peculiar need 
of this intellectual life and freedom ; for they may 
be divided into those* who accept their opinions purely 
on impulse and from others, and those who make 
an effort to have opinions for themselves. In the 
case of the first class, there is the most pressing 
necessity that every means should be used to rouse 
them from their irrational state. It shuts out from 
them some of the purest enjoyments, it mars the 
beauty of their manhood, and it may turn them on 
any occasion into tools for the perpetration of the 
wildest crimes. There is nothing so fearful as a 
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mass of men who are ignorant of the principles of 
true liberty of thought, goaded and driven on by 
leaders equally ignorant. It is no matter on what 
subject the intolerance may manifest itself. It may 
be religion, it may be politics, it may be small beer. 
The numbers act on each other. The rage and fury 
swell beyond bounds ; and how can reason be of any 
power in the case, when reason has been lulled into 
a death-like sleep ? No ; the fury spends itself in 
fearful devastations, and the madness is seen to 
exist only when its fury has abated, and the ruins 
it has caused present themselves to the eye on every 
side. Again, when working-men do resolve to form 
opinions for themselves, it is only truth-seekers that 
will appreciate their efforts. They have to form 
these opinions with very inadequate materials, and 
in very disadvantageous circumstances. The conse- 
quence is, that the opinions are often outrageous to 
the common view. The truth-seeker who has ex- 
amined the history of human opinions and the nature 
of the human mind knows that it cannot be other- 
wise. He will not frown on the candid infidel, or 
the socialist, or the secularist. On the contrary, he 
will often see that such opinions are the fairly 
expected results of the circumstances. If this spirit 
were to pass from our universities onwards to the 
people, many a man who is now looked down upon 
for his extreme opinions, and often deserted by 
society, would be praised for what he has honestly 
done, and would be guided into doing a great deal 
better. 

And there is this other great positive advantage 
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which active, gemiine universities would afford to 
workmen. They would give them the means of 
fonning a much better judgment than they can do 
where there is not a body of men engaged in the 
pure search for truth. For, as we have said, every 
one who honestly seeks for truth helps forward the 
truth. This is a very important law in God's 
scheme of the world. A truth never becomes per- 
manently established until every form of counter- 
theory has been tested and found wanting. And 
God has evidently given us different individualities 
that men might seize various sides of the truth, 
and by exaggerations and distortions of it display 
the consequences and weakness of error, as well as 
the consistency and blessings of truth. There is 
also this peculiar law in regard to the acquisition of 
truth, that the more important the truth, the greater 
are the struggles which it has to go through before 
it is permanently established. And they who at- 
tempt to establish the truth often do not deserve 
more praise than those who, in the midst of obloquy 
and reproach, attempt to overturn it or modify it. 
It will be a long time before our communities will 
feel this thoroughly. They find it difficult to believe 
that a man who is in error can be serving God's 
purposes. They find it difficult, for instance, to 
realise the fact that the antagonists of Christianity 
have often been more useful to its progress than its 
defenders. Yet so it has been. The heretics of the 
church have helped to place many truths in a clearer 
light. We are not pronouncing any judgment on 
the heretics themselves. God is their judge. It is 
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our business to notice that God intends all honest 
thinkers to be of real service in building up the 
temple of truths and it is our duty to give all honest 
thinkers the amplest opportunities for working out 
the work which they are evidently fitted to accom- 
plish. Now, if this principle were thoroughly carried 
out in our universities, look what advantages would 
accrue to all classes. We should have every phase 
of truth discussed in the fullest freedom by men 
most fitted to discuss them. All the arguments for 
and against a belief would be candidly brought for- 
ward by men of the highest abilities but of diflferent 
temperaments. The workman would have the re- 
sults of their investigations in some shape before 
him, and by means of them he would be much 
better able to choose his opinions and to decide for 
himself. 

Then, again, all these investigations into truth 
lead mankind gradually to a nobler moral state. 
They are important means in the training of man 
for self-government This is a point upon which I 
can merely touch. All these investigations tend 
unquestionably to fi£ in the mind the idea of law 
and the idea of the certainty of some moral laws. 
Now I maintain that if we could get into our minds 
the feeling of the absolute certainty of God's moral 
laws, we should not violate them as long as we were 
sane. Look, for instance^ how we act in regard to 
physical laws. Men do not drive their heads against 
lamp-posts. They do not slash at themselves with 
knives. Why ? Because they have a firm, unwa- 
vering belief 'that certain consequences would follow. 
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If they could have the same absolute certainty in 
regard to moral laws, they would act in the same 
way. If a man believed that the inevitable conse- 
quence of a lie was a deadly injury to his own higher 
nature, would he ever tell one ? We say no. It 
would indeed take a long time before the human 
race would learn righteousness in this way. And 
happily a shorter one has been revealed to us. 
Christianity presents a ready cure for moral death 
to all men, however low their intellectual powers 
may be. It performs the cure through love and 
life, not through investigations after trutL But 
Christianity is avowedly an extraordinary and super- 
natural remedy. And we should not therefore blind- 
ourselves to the fact that the advance of real know- 
ledge, of the spirit of manly individual investigation, 
in the course of which alone the mind gets the idea 
of law impressed on it, is a worker in the same 
cause as Christianity. 

I have as yet confined myself to the effects which 
a body of genuine truth-seekers of the highest abili- 
ties and with the fullest liberty would have amongst 
us. These men themselves, however, would seldom 
come in contact with workmen, and they would not 
often make themselves very intelligible to them 
even if they did. Accustomed to the search for 
truth, accustomed also to hang all their ideas closely 
and resolutely to the central idea, they are not often 
well fitted to make their own investigations clear to 
minds not trained to the same habits of connected 
thought. But they directly influence the minds 
which directly influence the workman. They ought 
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to influence the teacher of the workman, the law- 
maker, the literary man, and the preacher. All of 
these come more or less in contact with the work- 
man, and through these the men who devote them- 
selves to the investigation of pure scientific truth 
will wield a powerful influence on the lot of the 
workman. 

I shall therefore show what influence universities 
may have in this way. 

I begin with the teacher of youtL The work 
which he has to do is unquestionably an art, not a 
science. But it is evident that his art will fail con- 
siderably, if it is not enlightened by scientific in- 
vestigation. He has to deal with living beings, he 
has to educe and foster intellectual life. Now he 
cannot do this, unless, in the first place, he knows 
the laws by which intellectual life is educed ; and, 
in the second place, he must be utterly unable to 
educe life, if he is* not living himself, if his intellec- 
tual powers are in a state of death. Hence the 
necessity that there should be some men who should 
especially devote themselves to the investigation of 
the object and methods of education. The subject 
is a profoundly diflSicult one. The nature of a child 
is one hard to understand. The methods in which 
his faculties are developed are not easy to ascertain. 
The man who attempts to master these thoroughly 
must be able to analyse the most delicate processes 
of the mind. He must at the same time guard on 
every hand against his being misled by appearances. 
He must know human nature well, as it has shown 
itseK in all ages and stages. And in order that he 
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may develop the whole child, he must know every 
phase and faculty of human nature. Above all, 
there is an absolute necessity that he settle clearly 
for himself the end and aim of education, lest any 
subordinate part receive too great attention, and' that 
all the means in use may really accomplish the end 
which God wished. Only a first-rate man vrith 
large command of time and great acquirements can 
accomplish a task like this with success. And such 
men there should be in every great community. 
For if the subject is not thoroughly discussed, the 
errors that wiU be committed will be enormous. In 
this country especially, where so much depends on 
the people themselves, is it necessary that there 
should be some men set apart to investigate the 
laws of education ; for there never will be thorough 
education until the people know what good education 
really is. Parents must learn how their children 
can best be trained, our politicians must have clear 
ideas about education, before we can hope for those 
external arrangements in schools or colleges which 
often help greatly to the success of the education. 

After all, however, it is the tieacher that makes a 
good school. Every national system of education 
should have for its first great aim, that the teachers 
should be as good as possible ; and for its second, 
that the teachers should in no way be hindered from 
exerting their fullest living power on their pupils, 
that they should have the fullest appliances for 
carrying out their work. If there is to be any true 
education at all, the teacher must have investigated 
the nature of boys in all its extent It is therefore 
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essential that he should come into contact with men 
who have devoted their lives to this study, who 
have amassed the observations and thoughts of pre- 
vious generations, and who are spending their days 
in extending the limits of true knowledge on this 
matter. But it is not enough that he study this 
department He should be a thoroughly cultivated 
man. He should be a man whose knowing powers 
are in full vigorous lifa For the essential aim 
of education of the knowing powers is, as I have 
said, to make a man think for himself, to enable him 
to come face to face with truth, to cast ofiT the bonds 
of tradition, and assert for himself his own humanity 
and individuality. Now a teacher can never do this 
who does not think for himself, who is not himself 
making progress, who is not eager and earnest in his 
pursuit of truth. For really a teacher uses a more 
powerful influence on the pupils by what he is and 
what he does, than by what words he utters or what 
information he gives. It is the imconscious lift in 
a man that most influences all of us. And I have 
not the slightest doubt, that every teacher communi- 
cates to his pupils a very large amount of himself, 
of his own spirit, of his own character, of his own 
life. If he is dead himself, he communicates death. 
He drags his pupils through endless bits of routine, 
drugging their memories with improfitable facts, 
making them read and commit to memory without 
once introducing them into living contact with the 
tiioughts, without once arousing their whole intel- 
lectual natures to activity. Take these pupils out 
of their narrow rut and they are helpless, staring in 
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utter vacuity at the possibility of comprehending a 
thing. Such a mode of procedure^ frequent as it is^ 
unfortunately in our schools, though it is not so fre- 
quent as it once was, adyeintageous too as it may be 
for shows and examinations, and well calculated as 
it is to deceive ignorant parents into raptures of 
applause, is ruinous to the young souls, dries up 
every bit of life that is in them, and sends them 
forth into the world with their noblest tastes choked, 
their noblest aspirations withered, their life exhausted, 
mechanical, dull, self-conceited, persecuting men. 
How dififerent are the results whenHhe teacher is 
a man who thinks, I shall sketch one of the right 
kind, who may be known to some of my readers, a 
teacher full of real genuine life, with most of this 
living power of any teacher I know. In his early 
days he studied theology with all the earnestness of 
an earnest souL He then threw himself heart and 
soul into the noblest modem literature, the German. 
He studied history, one portion of it especially, with 
exhaustive profundity. He betook himself to the 
rising science of education in Germany with a healthy 
mind. And now he devotes himself resolutely to 
independent researches into the art, the religion, the 
poUtics of the ancient world. He has his heart open 
for every yearning of humanity. Every noble sen- 
timent finds an echo in him, and he pours forth his 
feelings in absolute confidence that his pupils will 
not think the less of him for appearing a fallible 
man. Such a teacher awakens within his pupils 
every kind of life. He opens up to them every 
field of human study, he inspires them with enthu- 
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siasm for eyerything great ; and long after they have 
passed from his presence^ the seeds of thought bear 
fruit, often enough it may be in forms different from 
the fruit which appears in him, just because life is 
endlessly varied. Now I maintain that the work- 
men should have living thinkers of this stamp for 
teachers. They need all the life that can be awakened 
within them, and they are not educated at all if they 
leave the school without this life. And such teachers 
we cannot have without real universities. 

We turn now to literature. Literature is the food 
of the workman after he has left school. It con- 
tinues the educational process. The literary man 
does not deal with pure scientific truth. His 
function is somewhat different. The purely scientific 
or university man seeks simply for laws, for harmony, 
for what we call the naked truth. But in this 
world there is no such thing as naked truth. God 
has enclosed every truth in a shape of beauty. He 
has surrounded every reality with a dress appropriate 
to it, and it is the aim of the literary man to present 
the truth as it is thus surrounded. The whole range 
of the emotions comes within his sphere. He does 
not go in search of the truth merely, he wishes to 
feel its power, to be swayed by it, and to express 
its beauty, its greatness, its influence among men. 
This seems to me the grandest work of all, for it is 
most like God's work. If the literary man is one who 
can combine the most indefatigable search for truth, 
the most independent and resolute thinking, with 
the power of clothing the truth in the most appro- 
priate language, unquestionably he accomplishes the 
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greatest intellectual task. But it is seldom that the 
powers of strong independent research, and of 
exquisite and fuU exposition, belong to the same 
individuals. And in general, it will be found that 
the Hterary man, the man gifted with the power of 
expression, has not an absorbing longing for abstract 
truth. Now what I affirm is, that literary men, as 
they are the instructors of the people, should have a 
thorough training before they enter on their work. 
Literary men should in every case come in contact 
with the men who have devoted themselves to search 
after truth, for they are the mediators between the 
people and the truth-seekers. And if they do not 
know what are the truths discovered, if they have 
not to some extent made the resolution to think for 
themselves, if they have not had time to work out 
their belief into a unity, they will often teach error 
when they might be teaching truth, they will often 
clothe prejudices and mistakes with the garments of 
truth, and they will lend their powers to the crush- 
ing out of the best life of man. Moreover, there is 
this fact also to be noted, that the acquisition of the 
literary power has often the efifect of extinguishing 
the faculty of forming an independent opinion. If a 
young man betakes himself to diligent cultivation of 
style before he has got thoughts, it wiU be found 
that he will attain the power of saying things well, 
but that he has not the power of forming opinions. 
His opinions must be borrowed. He will often be 
Datceived by words. And hence arises a vast deal 
ovtiterature which can do the reader no good. But 
field> the other hand, the young man waits patiently, 
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if he is trained to patient, laborious habits of inves- 
tigation, his literary power will bring home to the 
mind the noble thoughts that bum within him. He 
will remain fresh during life for the reception of 
new truths, and he will foster among all a love of 
truth, a spirit of toleration, charity, and reverence. 
Now I see no reason why we should not have such 
literary men. They would be an immeasurable 
blessing to workmen. But they can be only if we 
have Teal universities. 

Let us look now at the use of universities in 
regard to politics. It will be granted by aU that 
there are certain laws which regulate our social 
system, and that there must be an ideal mode of 
government which is best adapted to the wants of 
human nature. "Now it seems to me that it is 
absolutely necessary that a nation should have some 
of its best minds occupied with investigations into 
the ideas on which our social system is based. There 
should be some men set apart for the special purpose 
of examining the records of man's history, and 
gathering from them all the lessons that can be 
gathered. For those who are practically engaged in 
government are extremely apt to be misled by ap- 
pearances, to be hurried into acts which seem 
rational, but are utterly irrational,, and thus they 
may drag a nation into difficulties which may occa- 
sion misery and degradation to many. Some, indeed, 
might take objection to the use of such men, by 
affirming that much mischief has been wrought by 
speculative men attempting to force their systems 
on nations. But the objection is entirely without 
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force against teachers in a university. For they 
distinctly declare themselves to be searchers after 
truth, not practical men at aU- They aim at dis- 
covering the laws of man's social system, and the 
ideal of government as it would present itself to the 
Divine mind, and they leave it to practical men to 
adapt their conclusions to the necessities of the 
age. But in a free country like ours, they have a 
certain function to perform essential to the good of 
the nation. For the abiding principle now of 
politicians in this country is that no measure of 
importance ought to be carried until the people 
are prepared for it. But what is the meaning of 
the people being prepared for it? The meaning 
is, until the people be convinced of the rationality 
of the measure. The people must feel that the 
measure is a salutary one — one in accordance with 
the best interests of the community, before they 
will work it out. Now the function of truth- 
seekers is just to show what is rational and what is 
irrational in our political and social arrangements, 
to investigate the idea of state, and to show how 
measures proposed either tend to benefit or injure 
the community. They seize hold of the ideas of 
government, of man individual and social, with 
living power. They set afloat a living apprehension 
of political truths, and thus counteract a fatal tend- 
ency in individuals and nations. For there is 
nothing so frequent as an absolute cessation of 
vitality in political ideas. Men often have not 
looked on the whole subject as one. They think it 
a noble thing to swear by the words of their fore- 
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fathers. It is a matter of no consequence what the 
words once meant, or what they now really mean. 
And they deem it consistent if a man adheres to 
certain formulas in a dead, passive, uncomprehend- 
ing state of mind. Such men would soon lead a 
state into ruin. They cannot foresee the inevitable 
results of the lapse of time. Nations are changing 
every day, new demands are made, new cravings 
arise, new modes of action must be entered on. 
And the man who has not got hold of principles, 
who has not reached some sure ideas which can fit 
themselves to the changing circumstances, becomes 
an impediment to a nation's life, and, probably, will 
both damage others by his intolerant procedure, and 
be in the end himself trodden down. The truth- 
seekers are the provident men of the nation. They 
should discuss every question with entire freedom. 
The best social system will never be established until 
not only the truth be ascertained, but every counter- 
theory have seen its day. Our universities should 
therefore favour the pure investigation of truth, 
whatever the conclusions. And then we should 
not be afraid of socialism, or any ism; for we 
shall feel assured that the truth will triumph, if it 
have a fair field, and that the world will be the 
better of it. 

In our country we have special need of searchers 
after political truth. Our Great Eastern of a state may 
strike against a rock any day, and where should we 
be if there has been no provision to prevent this or to 
get her off? I can see many difficulties arising in our 
way. Indeed, there are at the present moment two 
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distinct ones^ at least, threatening us. In the House 
of Commons it is the custom that the Oovernment 
resigns if it do not command a majority on every 
important question. Now this was all very well 
when men swore by their party. But a new spirit 
is pervading the country, a spirit of deep conscien- 
tiousness, and men will not vote to save ministers if 
they cannot do it conscientiously. The consequence is, 
that several times this country has found itself with- 
out a Ggvemment. As independent members become 
more numerous, as men think and act for themselves 
more resolutely, that peculiar phenomenon will take 
place more frequently. And unless some new arrange- 
ment be made in regard to our executive, we may see 
the reins of Government pass from the hands of the 
House of Commons into those of one or two men 
who will not set great store by our Uberties. Any 
one who has read history with care, will allow the 
possibility of such a thing happening in an evil day. 
We are apt to think it impossible, because we have 
had the rare felicity of living in the reign of a sove- 
reign who, by wonderful prudence, has gained the 
entire affections of a people capable of the deepest 
attachment. 

Then, again, there is the matter of universal suff- 
rage. A considerable number of writers now allow 
that all sane men have the right to vote ; and many 
who do not allow that see that in the progress of 
the times Tiniversal suffrage is inevitable. Then 
arises the question. How is that universal suffrage 
to be granted, so that it may do injury to no class, 
but be a real benefit ? What is the principle on 
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-which representation should take place? We are 
greatly indebted to men like Mill, Hare, Lorimer, 
and others who have attempted solutions of this 
question. And I have only to add, that it would 
be of immense benefit to us, if men like these had 
places in our universities, so that they might devote 
the ample leisure of a life to the historical investiga- 
tions and hard thinking which such subjects de- 
mani 

The good is seen, not only in the ideas which we 
get from the truth-seekers, but in the influence which 
they would exert on politicians and editors of news- 
papers, if they went through their hands. Both 
politicians and editors have to think rapidly. In 
the exercise of their functions, they must make up 
their minds in a very short time. It is therefore 
very essential to doing their work well, that they be 
trained beforehand in the most exact habits of 
thought, that they have acquired the power of seeing 
the whole of a thing at once, and of going out from 
a central idea. Otherwise their opinions wiU be 
wavering, unsatisfactory, and really worthless. Not 
only so, but they will be sure to fall into the mis- 
take of assigning too high a value to some insignifi- 
cant matter. This is the danger to which popular 
leaders are especially exposed. Like the British 
people, they can contain only one subject at a time, 
and for the time they treat that subject as if it were 
the only important one in the universe. We need 
a counterpoise to this one-sidedness ; and such a 
counterpoise we should find in men willing to devote 
their lives to the investigation of political truth, and 

M 
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able to send forth calm^ dispassionate, clear ideas of 
all the laws and truths of oar social stata 

The same good results would follow in religioua 
matters. I believe Christianity to be purely prac- 
tical " Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved." This is Christianity, the truth held 
by all churches of Christ in all times, and compre- 
hensible by the highest and lowest intellects alike. 
But there are thousands of questions in regard to 
God which we desire to investigate. There are deep 
religious problems on every hand which we wish to 
settle for ourselves. The discussion of these can be 
carried on with the best hopes of success only by 
men who devote their lives to it. And in Chris- 
tianity there are not merely theological problems, 
but there are historical problems to solve, problems 
which require great philological knowledge and 
much research into documentary evidence. I say 
here again, that it is of immense advantage that we 
should have a body of men who should investigate 
all these points in a completely independent way. 
I do not care what their conclusions may be. If 
they do not hit the truth, they will fall into confu- 
sions and absurdities, and we shall learn as much 
from their failures as from their successes. Now 
most of these points are points which workmen can- 
not settle satisfactorily and independently for them- 
selves. For instance, how could a workman deter- 
mine whether the book of Daniel was written by 
Daniel or not ? For this purpose he must know 
Chaldee, he must be well acquainted with the con- 
temporary history, he must be skilled in the laws of 
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criticism. Otherwise his opinion, as an original 
jopinion> is worthless. But if there is a fall and fair 
discussion of the question, he may approximate to a 
just opinion, and may hare a fair idea of the evi- 
denca I shall illustoate my meaning by a parallel 
case from physical science. An astronomer says 
that by calculation he has discovered a planet. Are 
we to believe him without ourselves making the cal- 
culation ? Certainly we could have no strong con- 
fidence. But another astronomer makes the calcula- 
tion, and he maintains that the first is wrong. Then 
another astronomer comes into the field and he 
examines, and another, and another, and at last aU 
agree that the first was right and the second wrong. 
In this universal consent of a multitude of honest 
men well qualified to judge, we have a good reason 
for believing the trutJiL Kow it is the same with 
the historical problems of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. We may not be able to decide them for 
ourselves, nor even to understand the whole of the 
processes by which the truth is to be ascertained ; 
but if we see those who are well qualified to judge, 
after great discussion and differences, come round to 
one decided opinion, then we may rely on that opinion 
with considerable confidence. If we have reason to 
imagine that the discussion has not been a fair one, 
that only one side has spoken out, or that any one 
side has spoken with imperfect knowledge and with 
strong prejudices, we cannot be perfectly satisfied. 
Here, then, the complete impartial discussion of 
theological truth is of essential moment to the wel- 
fare of the workman. 
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Of not less advantage will it be to him in the in* 
iiuence it will have on the teachers of Christianity, 
They must be trained for their work. For the simple 
proclamation of the fdndamental truth of Christianity, 
" faith in Christ/' nothing indeed is required but that 
. the faith be in the preacher, that he have felt that 
this faith has saved him, and turned him from dead 
works to serve the living God. But the regular 
teacher of Christianity professes to do a great deal 
more. He professes to have gone over the whole 
range of Christian doctrine, to have done this for 
himself in an independent thorough manner. Now 
he cannot do this unless he has submitted to a long 
training process, and he is an abortion if he has not 
manfully worked out his own belief for himself. He 
has also a further duty to perform. He maintains 
that there is a book inspired by God which is his 
guide. To the interpretation of this book are his 
whole powers devoted. He may not exactly hold 
with Luther that true theology is nothing else than 
a knowledge of grammar, that is, a knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew. But the statement of Melanch- 
thon is unquestionable, that Scripture cannot be 
understood theologically, unless it has first been 
imderstood grammatically.* K he is to be an inde- 
pendent guide of the workman, it is plain that he 
must know Hebrew and Greek. He must have 

* The origmal words of these quotations are given in an 
interesting pamphlet, published by Bishop Wordsworth, on 
"The School Greek Grammar." From Joseph Scaliger are 
quoted the following words, " Non aliunde dissidia in ReU- 
gione pendent quam ab ignoratione Grammaticse.'* 
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Bttidied the philosophy of language, and the laws of 
interpretation. He must be able to throw himself 
back into past ages, and realise the exact meaning 
of old words, of old modes of putting things. How 
can any one trust him if he is not able to do this.?. 
What should we think of a man who attempted to 
discuss the philosophy of Plato and the genxdneness 
of his works, without a knowledge of Greek ? We 
should be amazed at his impudence, but we should 
never dream of trusting his conclusions. And so it 
is with the clergyman. If he is not thoroughly 
master of Hebrew and Greek, he is not entitled to 
be a teacher in theology. He has not the means of 
forming a complete and satisfactory judgment He 
may, for his own private benefit, form his own 
opinions, but these opinions are not the opinions of 
one who knows the whole evidence or can estimate 
it aright. The first and absolutely essential requisite 
of a body of regular ministers of the Christian reli- 
gion is, that in addition to the right disposition they 
be thorough scholars. And if they are deficient in 
this respect, it is plain that they are neglecting one 
of the most imperative of their duties, and are placing 
themselves in an entirely false position. Workmen 
will not trust such preachers. If we are to have 
clergymen whom all classes can trust, they must be 
thorough scholars, they must be able to form inde- 
pendent opinions on all the questions connected with 
the canon of the Old and New Testaments, and to 
interpret these books for themselves. And we 
should expect our universities to send forth such 
men. If we had such men over the length and 
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breadth of the land, we might see grater unanimity' 
on religions matters. Many such indeed there are ; 
but if our universities ev^ do their work thoroughly, 
their numbers will be vastly increased, and the bene- 
fits will reach the working-classes. 
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y OK THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

Definition of Edacation — Functions of a Science : to group 
I, Phenomena ; to ascertain Laws— -Law reigns in the Phe- 

nomena of Mind — The efforts of Psychologists — Of what 
nse is Psychology in Edacation ? — Objections answered : 
shows the right Methods ; estimates the value of subjects ; 
^ enables us to calculate Results. 

f 

In this article we intend to discuss two mnch-dis* 
) piited questions: Is there a science of education? 

and is that science of use to. practical educators? 

In attempting to answer these questions^ we must 

commence with a definition of education. This term 

is used in two senses, a general and a more restricted. 
, In the wider sense, the term is applied to the draw- 

V ing out of the powers of man, whatever be the agents 

which produce this effect In this sense, external 

nature, the experiences of Ufe, Mends and enemies 
^ in short, all that affects a man, are educating him. 

And a science of this kind pf education would be 
I an exhibition of the laws which regulate the de- 

\ velopment of his physical and mental powers. 

' In the more restricted sense of the term, educa- 

tion is the conscious efforts of human beings to draw 
, out the natures of other human beings to the utmost 

perfection. This is the more usual meaning of the 
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teim^ and it is in this sense alone that we shall use 
it Education, being a conscious effort to effect a 
purpose, and implying the appUcation of means to 
an end, is an art When, therefore, we speak of a 
science of education, we do not mean to assert that 
education is itself a science, but that it is based on 
a science; that a set of laws which it is the busi- 
ness of a science to discover can be used in the 
work of education. Now, this science can be no 
other than the science of the natures which are to 
be drawn out ; for if they are drawn out according 
to fixed laws, then the educator has simply to take 
advantage of his knowledge of these laws. In other 
words, physical education is an applied physiology, 
and mental education is an applied psychology. 

We seem to have answered the first question in 
thus stating the case. Almost every one wiU allow 
that physiology is a science, and therefore there 
must be a science of physical education. And 
perhaps there are few who would refuse to psycho- 
logy the same title, and therefore mental education 
has also a science to regulate its procedure. 

We dismiss from our notice at present physiology, 
and Confine ourselves to psychology. We riemark 
in regard to it, that we only appear to have an- 
swered the question; for psychology may be a 
science, and yet not form a basis for the art of educar 
tion. We must look more minutely into the func* 
tions of a science. 

These are, generally speaking, two. The first is 
to bring the phenomena with which the science is 
concerned into groups, until the highest possible 
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linity be reached. Thus, in natural histoiy, the 
natural historian is principally employed in tracing 
resemblances, and thus grouping the various objects 
of his observation into classes. Now the psychology 
of this country has been, for the most part, occupied 
with generalisations of this nature. The various 
kinds of acts of the mind have been observed, and 
they have been grouped together under such names 
as memory, judgment, reasoning. They have been 
supposed to issue from separate and distinct powers 
of the mind. And even when the separate existence 
of these powers has been denied, we find themi stiU 
used as generalisations under such terms as the pre- 
sentative, conservative, reproductive, representative, 
elaborative, and regulative faculties. Again, the 
great effort of psychologists has been to ascertain 
what have been called the laws of thought ; but by 
the laws of thought they do not mean the regular 
and fixed activities in which the mind produces 
thought, but the highest generalisations of all the 
individual products of thinking. Now these laws 
never can be of any use in education. They are 
absolutely barren and profitless-; and this is allowed 
by professed metaphysicians. " Supposing," says 
Mansel, " that the act of thinking is governed by 
general laws at all (and that it is so, is manifest from 
the inability to conceive absurdities), such laws can 
clearly impart nothing in the way of instruction or 
the discoveiy of new truths."* Accordingly, the 
practical educator may read through many treatises 
on psychology, and he will find curious discussions 

* Metaphysics, p. 231. 
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of insoluble problems^ but he will not find much 
that will help him in his work. It is, we imagine, 
this experience which has led some to deny that 
theie is a science of education at all 

But there is another function of science, and if 
we find psychological science discharge it, then we 
shall certainly have a science of education. This 
function of science is, from known and ascertained 
phenomena^ to form generalisations which will ex« 
plain and account for other phenomena. Such Bxe, 
for the most part, the laws which constitute the 
physical sciences. We see one object affect another 
in a particular manner once ; we notice it again and 
again^ and still it affects it in the same way ; and 
then we infer that the one object will always affect 
it in this way. We become acquainted thus with a 
considerable number of particular causes and effects ; 
we then group the causes and effects, and express 
the result in a general law; and we expect that this 
general law will explain to us phenomena of which 
we have no direct means of discovering the cause. 
Now, if we could get a science of mind which should 
observe phenomena, causes and effects, and should 
group these causes into general laws, we should cer- 
tainly have the kind of laws which we need. The 
previous generalisations of psychology which we 
have noticed are not properly laws at all ; they regur- 
late nothing. They are generalisations not of the 
activities of the mind, but of the products. Now, 
however, we are speaking of the generalisations of 
the activities. And we ask. Is a science of the 
activities of minid possible, and does such a science 
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exist? The answer, it seems to xm, must be> that 
such a science of the mind's activities must be pos- 
sible. If we are to perceive law anywhere, it must 
be in the phenomena of mind. We allow at once 
that such phenomena will be infinitely more compli- 
cated than those of matter; but this complication 
will not alter the feu^t of law. If a man has a strong 
desire for gold in his mind, I am sure that that de- 
sire for gold can be accounted for ; that the strength 
of it can also be accounted for by the previous acti- 
vities of the man's mind. Again, if a man is 
entirely deficient in the feeling of reverence, his 
deficiency must be explicable through the previous 
activities of his mind. In fact, the man's mind, in 
its present state, can be nothing else than the 
original powers of mind granted him plus the acti- 
vities through which it has gone, whatever may 
have been the agents in producing these activities. 

This point, then, we think, must be set down as 
settled, that law reigns in the phenomena of mind. 
There is the further question, Have these laws been 
ascertained? Now, we allow at once that all the 
laws have not been ascertained ; but this is merely 
saying that the science has not reached perfection. 
It would be rash to say that any science has arrived 
at this staga But if we can assert that one single 
law has been discovered, we have done enough to 
show that a foundation for the science has been 
laid ; and we can scarcely believe that any one wiU 
go so far as to contradict such an assertion. Our 
common psychological text-books are barren enough 
in the exhibition of laws of activities, but still they 
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do contain some. The generalisation, for instance, 
"with regard to perception proper and sensation pro-^ 
per, that they are always found in an inverse ratio 
to each other in the degree or intensity of their ex-, 
istence, is a law that regulates the activities of the; 
mind. And when psychology enables us to deter- 
mine what it is which produces the intensity of the 
sensation and of the perception, we obtain the means 
of acting in a powerful manner on the minds of 
others. This the new psychology of Beneke does. 
Again, the laws of association, though in the coin-, 
mon psychology they are mixed up with inoperative 
generalisations, are in the main laws of the mind's, 
activity. "We have such laws scattered over most; 
treatises on psychology. We have them brought out' 
more prominently in the writings of .Locke, and in: 
those of the Scotch school, especially Dugald Stew- 
art ; in the French school, who have worked out the' 
Scotch ; and still more fully and satisfactorily in the 
more recent works of Bain and Spencer, of Morell, 
and of Fortlage, Fichte, and others of the Germans, 
who are endeavouring to establish an anthropologi- 
cal psychology. But all these schools occupy them- 
selves with subjects of discussion which are purely, 
metaphysical ; and it is only in the works of Beneke 
and his followers that metaphysical questions and: 
inoperative generalisations are entirely discarded, 
except in so far as psychology has to accoimt for 
the rise of such generalisations in the mind. And 
we wish to draw attention to the fact, that the effort 
to render psychology an exposition of the laws which 
regulate the activities of the mind, and not . of the 
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mere generalisations of its products, was occasioned 
by a desire to make these laws operative in educa** 
tion. It was principally the interest which Herbart 
felt in education that led him to his psychological 
investigations ; and Beneke's labours had their direc- 
tion given both by the successes and the failures of 
Herbart's system. It is also principally in educa- 
tional works that one will find the facts, and many 
of the laws, which ought to have their place in a 
scientific exposition of the phenomena of mind. 

We trust, then, that we have proved that there is 
a science of mind, and that though it may not have 
reached perfection, yet it has discovered many im- 
portant laws which regulate the mental activities. 

The second question which we have undertaken 
to answer is. Is that science of use ? This question 
has frequently been answered in the negative, be- 
cause psychology has been supposed to occupy itself 
with those so called laws of thought, the uselessness 
of which, as regulative, we have already acknow- 
ledged. But if we have a psychology which will 
give us the laws which regulate the activities of the 
mind, then the answer must be in the afi&rmative. 
Either education, as an art, attempts its work at hap- 
hazard, or it attempts it with a knowledge of the 
adaptability of the means to the end. Now it is 
plain that education ought not to be a mere groping 
in the dark, a mere matter of chance. And if it is 
not, it cannot accomplish its end, unless that end be 
definitely known. And that end cannot be known 
but by an investigation into the activities and capa- 
bilities of the mind. Nor can it find suitable means 
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to its end unless it know what effect the agents 
which act on the mind will produce. Both the 
nature of the person to be educated, and the power 
of the means used to affect that nature in a parti- 
cular way, must be clearly ascertained. 

All this will be allowed by some, and yet a nega- 
tive answer given to our question. ** It is true," 
they will say, " that the teacher should know human 
nature in the concrete, but it is questionable whether 
he should study the science of the phenomena of 
mind. For a great number of the best teachers 
never troubled themselves about the phenomena of 
human nature, and never read a treatise on psycho- 
logy; but, guided by their instinct and their tact, 
did the right thing at the right time, and made men 
of their pupils. Nay, we are not sure but a scien- 
tific knowledge of the phenomena of the human 
mind may render a teacher less effective in his work 
than he would have been without the knowledge" 

There is some show of truth in these objections. 
There is no doubt that the man who devotes himself 
to the investigation of mental law assumes for the 
time a state of mind adverse to successful teaching. 
The man who tries to discover new laws, fixes his 
eye on the similarities which present themselves in 
certain activities of the mind, and refuses to observe 
for the time the differences. And then after he has 
attained to the knowledge of the law for which he 
is seeking, his interest in the individual phenomena 
is apt to cease, and he contents himself with the 
general formula. It is the business of the teacher, 
on the other hand, to keep all the individual pheno- 
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mena distinctly before his eye. In his action on 
his pnpil^ he mnst leave none of the peculiarities 
out of sight He has to deal with a complicated 
series of individual phenomena^ widely differing from 
each other. And therefore his state of mind is quite 
different fix»m that of the man who is in search of 
mental laws. We allow this. But we assert^ at the 
same timei, that there is nothing irreconcilable in 
the two states. The psychological law in the mat- 
ter is^ that if the teacher consciously produce in his 
mind both states with equal intensity, he will be 
equally expert in both. If he practises himself in 
turning from the one state to the other, he will be- 
come expert in the operation. And he may thus be 
able to conjoin both modes of thought, without the 
one interfering with the other. At the same time, 
he is not called in a special manner to join both. 
He is supposed at particular times to have studied 
the phenomena and laws of mind. These laws are in 
his mind, ready to be summoned to the explanation 
of peculiar appearances in his pupils, so as to direct 
him in dealing with them. It is his business in his 
class-room to take all the features of a case into 
view ; and psychology wiU give its aid, after he has 
made this particular examination, in explaining each 
individual peculiarity, and showing how it is to be 
treated. He wiU leave the discovery of laws to 
another place and time, unless these laws actually 
force themselves on him, as they sometimes do. 
His main object will be to apply the laws that have 
been discovered. 

Again, we allow that there have been maixy good 
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teachers who have I^iowii nothing of the science of 
education^ as it is given by philosophical writers. 
But when we analyse the tact which directs them^ 
we find it to be a kind of undeveloped knowledge 
of the laws of mind — a knowledge which the edu- 
cator possesses, but to which, from its appearing in 
a state of weakened consciousness, he . cannot give 
expression. An instance wiU explain what we 
mean. A teacher resolves to do his utmost to 
interest eveiy member of his class. This desire 
grows in intensity, as the desire is repeated day 
after day, and we may therefore reckon it as a 
powerful motive. To fulfil this desire, he watches 
each individual pupil, and when the interest of any 
pupil flags, he does the veiy thing that will attract 
that pupiL His course of conduct in the various 
cases will be different, according to circumstances ; 
but the one object he has in all is to interest them, 
and what he cares about especially is that he suc- 
ceed in interesting them. After he has succeeded, 
and his work is over, we go to him and ask how he 
has contrived to attract the attention of pupils so 
different from each other. He cannot telL Nay, 
very likely, he cannot give an accurate account of 
what efforts he made to interest each pupil, as he 
saw him flag. Why ? Because the intensity of the 
desire, which in all cases was one and the same, 
darkened or diminished his consciousness of the 
various means which he employed for the purpose, 
and the processes of thought through which his mind 
went to determine these means. But there can 
scarcely be a doubt that his mind did go through 
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processes ; and if we could bring these processes into 
cleax consciousness, we should find that he had de- 
termined his conduct according to the fixed laws of 
mind which he had at some time or other observed, 
though he had not definitely noted them down as such. 
But his tact may sometimes fail him ; and what is 
he to do then ? Moreover, he cannot communicate 
his tact to another. For both reasons, it would be 
of advantage to him to possess a scientific know- 

. ledge of the mind, and his tact would then become 

the deliberate and fully conscious application of 
means to an end. 

i A knowledge of the science of education is then, 

we believe, of great use to the educator. We shall 
point out three of its uses. 

, . First, A knowledge of the science of education 

^ can direct us as to the right methods of education. 

It discusses the aims and ends of education, and the 
means to be employed for accomplishing the ends. 
It inquires into the nature of the being to be edu- 
cated, into the subjects of study by means of which 
he is to be educated, and into the qualifications 
requisite in him who undertakes the duty of educat- 
ing. A good method can be the result only of a 
careful deliberation on all these points. The science 
of education within these last fifty years has received 
a great deal of attention; and what has been the 
consequence ? A mighty revolution has by degrees 
taken place in our modes of teaching, and is still 
taking place. Look how dififerently infants are now 
treated from what they were fifty years ago ; how 
the weakness of their power of attention is taken 

N 
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into account ; how their pure sensuousness is con- 
tinually appealed to, and how every effort is made 
to help them to take in knowledge with pleasure^ 
instead of its being crammed into them with a rod ! 
And this change is the result of a study of the mind 
of the infant We are adapting our modes to nature. 
Oreat changes have taken place also in our methods 
of teaching geography, modem and ancient lan- 
guages, and in almost eveiy department. True it is 
that, in multitudes of schools, the most j)erverse 
methods are still to be seen in use ; but as a know- 
ledge of the science of mind becomes general among 
our teachers, these perverse methods wiU vanish 
entirely. And we may expect ..that, as the science 
of education becomes more and more studied, im- 
provements will take place even in schools where 
already vast improvements have been introduced. 
Take, for instance, the law that the human being 
must make his intuitions in sufiBcient numbers 
and accuracy before he can have representations; 
and that he must do the same with his representa- 
tions before he can make his abstractions. This 
law is capable of endless application, in geography, 
in history, in mathematics, in theology ; and though 
the law is partially recognised, yet we meet every- 
where with departures from it. "We have heard of 
teachers who taught geography without maps. It is 
no uncommon thing to introduce the child to a map 
of the world before he has the slightest conception 
of the size of his own county. Again, we see 
children receiving prizes for making long chrono- 
logical tables of events and dates, as if that were 
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history, before they had foxuidatioiis in experience 
to help them to realise the events which they so 
painfully record, or the length of the periods which 
their figures indicator * And worst of all, children 
are compelled to commit to memory abstract theo- 
logical propositions before they have the power of 
abstraction at all, or before they have fdt the 
majesty of the Divine presence, the tenderness of 
the Divine mercy, and the peace that comes fix>m 
confidence in Gk)d. Now all these, and many other, 
mistakes would be avoided, if our teachers had to 
undertake a complete study of the laws of the de- 
velopment of our nature. The science of education 
.is still, comparatively speaking, in its infancy ; and 
we cannot predict what possible discoveries may be 
made. There is nowhere such an amount of change 
presented in phenomena as in those of the mind. 
The infant cannot distinguish at first one object 
from another ; he cannot speak, he cannot wiU : he 
looks like a purely sensuous animal Yet he 
emerges from this state into a consciousness of 
the outer world, into ^ consciousness of himself. 
Scientific psychology has endeavoured to ascertain 
the steps by which the child passes from the un- 
conscious to the conscious state; and in this inves- 
tigation has laid open the principal laws of con- 
sciousness. Through them we know how to bring 
what lies unconsciously in the mind to a state of 
consciousness. It then traces the gradual appear- 
.imce in the mind of representations and reasonings, 
of aesthetic and religious thought and feeling, the 
formation of groups of desires, the excitement of 
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feelings^ and groups of feelings. When practical 
educators come to survey their work with a know- 
ledge of the laws which have thus been discovered, 
we may confidently look forward to the time when 
greater improvements shall take place in our educa- 
tional methods than any that have hitherto been 
suggested. "Behind education," says Kant in his 
" Padagogik,"* " lies the secret of the perfection of 
human nature. From the present time onward this 
can take place. For now for the first time do we 
begin to judge rightly, and see clearly what espe- 
cially belongs to a good education. It is delightful 
to lay before ourselves the thought that human 
natu)^ win ever be better developed through educa- 
tion, and that education will be brought into a form 
adapted to humanity. This opens up to us the 
prospect of a happier race of men in the future." 

Secondly, A study of the science of education 
will enable us to estimate the value of the various 
subjects of instruction in an educational point of 
view. There is nothing to which men are more 
prone than one-sidedness ; but one-sidedness in 
education is often a fatal mistake. There is in- 
deed great difficulty in apprising the educational 
power of the various subjects which are to be taught. 
For the activities of the human mind are the most 
complex of all activities. To render representation 
possible, in some cases thousands of intuitions have 
to be made, and intuitions blend with intuitions, 
representations with representations, desires with de- 
sires, and feelings with feelings, in such a complex 

* Werke, Th. ix. p. 373. 
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Vay that analysis seems almost impossible. Yet 
there is no reason for despair. The phenomena are 
within reach. And if we patiently observe, we may 
be able to set down the educative power of any sub- 
ject of study. Scientific psychology has attempted 
to do this, and, we think, with considerable success. 
And the success wiU be greater and more certain in 
proportion to the accuracy of future observers. How 
valuable this analysis is we may feel in some 
measure when we see men of great literary power, 
who have not studied the science of education in all 
its ramifications, differ on the most ordinary subjects. 
Eecently three of our Quarterly Eeviews have dis- 
cussed the question of Classical Education. iNTot 
one of them could determine what place classics 
shoxdd hold in education. Two of them had no 
distinct idea what the education of the nineteenth 
century should be, and the one that proposed a change 
set forth a plan which violates some fundamental 
laws of minA We maintam that this uncertainty 
does not exist ; that observation and a study of the 
laws of mind furnish us with ample means for de- 
termining what should be the right system of educa- 
tion ; and that, if. the science of education were better 
loiown and more studied, we should attain to some- 
thing approaching unanimity of opinion. 

Thirdly, As a corollary to the preceding, but a 
very important one, the study of the science of educa- 
tion enables us to calculate results, and is often the 
only means we have for so doing. A teacher, for 
instance, exerts a constant educational influence for 
foxir or five years on apupU; but as spon as the 
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pupil's educatdon is over he disappears, and the 
teacher hears nothing, or next to nothing, of him for 
long periods. It is impossible for the teacher in 
such circumstances to trace the results of his exer^ 
tions. Then education is effected not by one or two 
great efforts, but by myriads of repeated efforts, and 
the results do not show themselyes immediately, but 
often long after the pupils have gone into the pursuits 
of active life. Examinations iadeed may test to what 
extent the pupil has retained the knowledge that was 
put into him ; but this knowledge is, of all kinds of 
knowledge, least productive of true manhood Though 
we may measure the reproductive power of the pupil 
to some extent, there is no gauge that can measure 
his productive power, his seH'-activity, his capability 
to think for himself, his intellectual individuality; 
and aU these are the highest aims of an intellectual 
education. Again, there is no method of determine 
ing how far a teacher has been successful in instilling 
into his pupils a love of truth for its own sake, con- 
scientiousness, courage, and a love of God and man. 
These in this world receive no special marks of 
distinction. They are not necessarily crowned by 
wealth, or fame, or honours. The man may pass to 
his grave possessed of the noblest qualities, and 
having received the very best education, without the 
fact being known but to a few intimate acquaint- 
ances. Again, if a pupil turn out well, it is absurd 
to attribute his success to his teacher alone, as if his 
teacher could be the only cause. There are, as we 
have seen, thousands of influences actiDg on and 
developing in some direction the mind of every 
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man ; and even at the very time during which the 
teacher is exerting his influence, it would be im- 
possible always to observe the effect of that influence 
in a given case. How much more complicated does 
the calculation become at a future stage ! The boy 
who has been acted upon by the teacher in the way 
best calculated to bring out all his powers in the 
noblest way may turn out a wreck, a victim to the 
lowest vices; and the boy who would have been 
corrupted, if his teacher could have done it, may 
turn out upright, honest, brave, and intelligent. "We 
have chosen extreme cases, but they are possible, for 
the influences acting on a boy's mind from other 
quarters may entirely overbalance the influence of 
the teacher. How then are teachers to calculate the 
result? By the careful observation of individual 
cases, by a careful consideration of what result each 
process of instruction or action is calculated to pro- 
duce, we may determine definitely what ought to be 
the result of each mode of action and instruction. 
The total result of a teacher's exertions will be the 
accumulated results of all the individual exertions ; 
and if he can thus determine in each case, he will 
feel assured that, as far as his exertions have gone, 
they have acted in reaUy educating the boy. Now 
the science of education can, by a most careful 
analysis, come to something like an accurate deter- 
mination of the effect which a particular activity may 
produce. Its special work is to record cause and 
effect. The continued observations of scientific 
psychologists have detemined certain fixed sequences, 
and will determine more of these sequences ; and the 
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teacher, guided by a knowledge of these, will foUow 
one course, and avoid another. Especially in doubtful 
cases will he be glad to have recourse to this psycho- 
logical analysis ] and, in fact, there often lies for hini 
no other course than either to proceed at haphazard, 
or to determine the matter according to the nature 
of the boy he has to act on, and the nature of the 
tools with which he has to work. 

If we have at all succeeded in showing that 
there is a science of education, and that a know- 
ledge of that science is of great use to the educator, 
the practical conclusion follows that all teachers 
should study this science ; and another conclusion 
follows from that, that all teachers should be pro- 
vided with the means of studying the science. In 
other words, there should be in every one of our 
imiversities professorships of the Science of Educa- 
tion. The teacher should be led through a survey 
of the whole sphere of his future activity by a man 
who has especially devoted himself to the investiga- 
tion of the laws by which mind is developed. It 
may perhaps seem strange that it should be neces- 
sary that we should urge the demand that Govern- 
ment should establish such professorships, but we are 
well aware how difficult it is to get Government to 
do anything which is not asked for in a clamorous 
way by a large body of the people. Indeed, we 
have been partly led to write this article by a know- 
ledge of what were the feelings of one at least of the 
Government officials in regard to this matter. Two 
years ago the late Professor Pillans went to London 
in the hope of prevailing on Government to establish 
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a professorship of Didactics, as he wished to call it, 
in the University of Edinburgh. He was. armed 
with a letter from Lord Brougham, warmly approv- 
ing of his design, and he was ready to contribute a 
large sum of money as a foundation for the profes- 
sor's salary, if Government would aid him. His ex- 
pedition, however, was fruitless, and on coming back 
he told us that he had failed because Mr. Lowe 
maintained that there was no science of education. 
All honour to Professor Pillans for his efforts, and, 
we trust, if his pupils raise any memorial to his 
memory, it will be in the shape of a chair of 
Didactics. 

In the meantime teachers should everjrwhere 
clamour for the establishment of such professorships, 
as the Educational Institute -of Scotland has for 
years persisted in doing ; and even should Govern- 
ment faU to do its duty, perhaps some of those rich 
benevolent men who adorn our country may see that 
they could not invest a large sum of money in a way 
better calculated to be permanently beneficial to the 
masses of our population than in thoroughly equipped 
professorships of the Science of Education. 
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